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Your students can supplement 
their fall wardrobe with 


Easy-to-Sew separates. 


Advance Patterns are 


@ first in fashion 
® perforated for easy marking 


@ precision cut for accuracy 


@ yours for the making 
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Advance pattern company, inc. 
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Crisco’s Double-Duty Recipes 


CRISCO PASTRY 


Ys cup Crisco 
2 tablespoons water 


1 cup sifted flour 
Ya teaspoon salt 


All Measurements Level: Mix flour and salt in bowl. 
Cut Crisco into the flour with pastry blender or two 
knives until the pieces are the size of peas. Blend 
together 3 tablespoons of this mixture and 2 table- 
spoons water. Add to remaining Crisco-flour mixture 
and mix with fork or fingers until dough holds 
together. Shape into a round flat mass. Roll pastry 
about 14" thick. 


MEAT AND VEGETABLE PIE 
( Makes 4 to 6 servings ) 


Cut pastry to size of 114 qt. casserole (place cas- 
serole upside down on pastry and mark outline) and 


prick generously with fork. Put 5 cups of your favorite 
meat-and-vegetable filling into casserole and top 
with pastry. Trim edge 4" beyond edge - _— 
Fold edge under and flute. Bake in hot oven 5° F.) 
20 to 25 minutes or until lightly browned. oF ‘bale 
in individual casseroles. 


ICE CREAM SANDWICHES 
( Makes 3 servings ) 
Follow Crisco pastry recipe, but stir 44 cup chopped 
nuts into original flour and salt mixture. When 
dough is rolled out, cut into squares 2'44"x 34". 
Prick squares generously with a fork. Place on 
cookie sheet, bake in hot oven (425° F.) 12 to 15 
minutes or until brown as desired. Serve ice cream 
slices (about 44 pint) between pastry squares. 


Nice to serve at a party! 


E Crisco pastry method above was specially designed to end pie 
crust failure. When students use pure, all-vegetable Crisco and 
this sure-fire method, even beginners get flaky, tender digestible pie 
crust every time. And with these tested recipes students can learn to 
make both delicious party pies and hearty pies in one lesson. 


PRocTER & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., 


The shortening that’s TWICE as popular as any other brand = 
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Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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FREE 


new 16-page booklet 


“Modern Methods of 
Floor Care”’ 


e Authoritative! 
e Complete! 
e Up-to-the-minute! 


e Covers old and new types of 
flooring and problems involved! 


e Includes information on care of 
wood, linoleum, asphalt tile, rub- 
ber tile, cork, vinyl plastic, etc. 
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Available in quantity! | 


This booklet is of special interest right now 

because it includes an authoritative discussion of the 

use of wax on vinyl plastic floors, based on many 

months of tests in our laboratories. You'll want 

free copies for your files, for all your adult 

groups, and your home economics students. 
Krrite, Buses 


Consumer Education Director 
Johnson’s Wax 








Use coupon page 53 to order as many free copies 
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HAT is the future of home 

economists in television? On 

the positive side, Esther Lee 
Bride emphasizes the factors in- 
volved in Building Daytime TV 
Shows to Sell. Her article, page 12, 
gives the behind-scenes picture of 
the planning and hard work that go 
into the production of successful 
shows. 

isther Lee Bride is director of 
the home economics consultant serv- 
ice of the Union Electric Company 
of Missouri in St. Louis. She origi- 
nated and developed “Homemaking 
with KSD-TV,” a forty-five minute 
show aired five times a week, and 
trained the two full-time home econ- 
omists now employed by the video 
station. 

An opposing point of view is pre- 
sented by Jane Marshall and Louise 
Frazier who, as graduate students at 
The Ohio State University, made a 
survey to learn The Homemakers’ 
View of TV. Their survey-question- 
naire was aimed at three local dem- 
onstration-type programs seen in the 
Columbus area and information was 


procured through a house - to - house 
personal survey. They found home- 
maker programs sadly lacking in 
audience. See page 14 for reasons 
why women did not care for these 
shows and some implications for the 
future of such programs. 

Home economists in New York 
have been watching homemaker 
shows go off the national networks 
one by one. Ruddick C. Lawrence, 
director of promotion planning and 
development for both radio and tele- 
vision networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company, explained 
the trend to home economists in 
business at their meeting last 
spring. Excerpts from his talk ap- 
pear on page 15. 

Mr. Lawrence believes that the fu- 
ture of homemaker shows will be on 
local stations where they can build 
up local personalities and make al- 
lowance for regional preferences. 
3ut the Ohio State survey seems to 
indicate that local shows, too, will 
have to look to their laurels. Home 
economists were not responsible for 
the shows in the Columbus area 








e The career cover focuses on the work 
of the textile specialist in business. Pic- 
tured are home economists Bernice 
Mohlenhoff of the Tennessee Eastman 
Company of New York, left, and Mar- 
jorie Boyts of the General Electric 
Company of Louisville, Kentucky, right. 

Subject of discussion is Tennessee 
Eastman’s new fiber made in color 
acetate, Chromspun. Edith Schuster, 
another home economist from the com- 
pany’s New York office, is modeling the 
multi-striped taffeta woven with Chrom- 
spun. 

Helping consumers and home eco- 
nomics teachers to know more about 
the properties of Chromspun and other 
Estron acetate fibers manufactured by 
her company, is part of Miss Mohlen- 
hoff’s job. She also works with the tex- 
tile trade and editors in 
Tennessee Eastman’s showroom. 


magazine 


Marjorie Boyts works with laundry 
equipment as part of her job in the 
Consumers Institute of the General 
Electric Company. Her questions about 
the new fiber naturally lead to a dis- 
cussion of the properties which make 


Chromspun easy to care for. 





Both Miss Mohlenhoff and Miss Boyts 
are graduates of [owa State College. 
Miss Mohlenhoff had teaching and re- 
tailing experience before joining Ten- 
nessee Eastman. Miss Boyts was with 
Swift and Co., before coming to General 
Electric four and a half years ago. 
Edith 


nomics work at Pratt Institute. 


Schuster took her home eco- 





and perhaps here lies the challenge. 
Esther Lee Bride’s program, and 
others like it, show the way to build 


successful homemaker programs 
with good audience acceptance. 


In the Elementary Classroom 


Getting Along Together, page 17, 
by Imogene Farris and Mildred 
Weigley Wood, is a unit for teach- 
ing relationships at the elementary 
level. It was developed under Mrs. 
Wood’s guidance and taught by Miss 
Farris in Portchester, New York, 
last year. Mrs. Wood is coordinator 
of homemaking education at the 
Phoenix Union High School in Ari- 
zona and Miss Farris, since writing 
the article, has joined the staff of 
Phoenix College. 

Illustrating this theme by a dif- 
ferent approach is the article, Teach- 
ing Social Development in a 7th 
Grade Foods Class, page 31. Althea 
Gillmeister Mosher describes how 
principles of “getting along to- 
gether” were taught as an integral 
part of a foods unit. At present 
Mrs. Mosher is teaching at Medina 
High School in Medina, New York. 


Other Features 


Sara Ann Brown and Dorothy 
Ann Schultz invite you to start col- 
lecting now so you can make a deco- 
rative Della Robbia wreath for 
Christmas, page 18. Margaret Warn- 
ing outlines why School Clothes Are 
Important, page 19, and Jessie Cap- 
lin gives some workable devices for 
Teaching Weaves, page 20. 

Can Both Hands Work? by Nell 
White and Catherine Axline Wil- 
liams presents a survey of equip- 
ment which permits ambidextrous 
use, page 26. France Obst’s article 
describing UCLA’s New Home Man- 
agement House shows as handsome 
a house as we’ve ever seen in these 
pages. See page 28. There is also 
a brief review of Deep Fat Fryers, 
page 30, and the How-to-do series 
features Deep Frying. Evelyn Byrd 
Hutcheson reports the experiments 
done at the University of Illinois 
which show how to achieve Better 
Egg Foam Products, page 36. And 
on page 37, Marion Cronan shows 
in Lunch Room Catering and Public 
Relations, how profits can be built 
up by lunchroom managers in both 
money and good-will. 

Looking in at the United Nations 
Food Service previews the bright 
new cafeterias and dining rooms 
ready to serve the 8,000 delegates 
and workers when the General As- 
sembly convenes on October 14th. 
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Vivid! Practical! @ These new filmstrip lectures dramatize | Check the coupon and send for your filmstrips today! 


the art of spending wisely—recognizing values—buying fora You will find them practical, authoritative guides to teach- 
specific purpose. They are vivid enough to hold the interest of | ing money management for more satisfactory family living. 
students, practical enough to stimulate discussion among adults, 
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Check filmstrips you want Date wanted 
C7] Budgeting for Better Living. How one family 
developed a successful budget. 108 frames. 
25 minutes. Black and white. 
CT] What is Your Shopping Score? A helpful analysis 
of money-saving shopping techniques. 64 
frames. 10 minutes. Black and white. 


: On free loan! @ Filmstrip lectures include a silent film- 
strip (for a 35-mm filmstrip projector), a prepared talk to read 
as film is shown, and suggestions for conducting the program. 
Free on loan for one week. Reserve at least one month in advance. 


Valuable teaching aids @ Educators from coast to 


; coast use these filmstrips as effective materials in teaching Dressing Well Is a Game. How the family 
) can be well dressed on a budget. 77 frames. 
F money management. 18 minutes. Black and white. 


How to Stretch Your Food Dollars. Nutrition- 
wise, budget-wise ideas for planning, buying 
and preparing food. 113 frames, 27 minutes. 
Color. 
















“Thank you for your help with my Consumer 
Education class. Your filmstrips are most interesting 
as well as educational. I was apprehensive of teaching 
that course. Your filmstrips helped me organize and 
simplify my teaching. The class was genuinely sorry 
when we finished.” 
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Household Finance Corporation ! 
Consumer Education Department No. PHE 10-2 l 
919 North Michigan Avenue | 
Chicago 11, Illinois | 
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Please send filmstrip lectures checked on free loan for one 
week. I have listed dates one month in advance of date on 
which I want them. I wi// pay return postage. 
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Practical CTTLLa: foi Name—— 





. . Bette) Living 
Household Finance Corporation offers 


filmstrip lectures as part of its Money Man- 
agement program because we realize the 
close relationship between wise money 
management and family happiness. Film- 
strips contain no advertising concerning 
HFC’s finance business. 


Address_ 
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NEWS NOTES... 





Association will hold its sixth an- 

nual convention in Los Angeles, 
California, November 11-14, 1952. 

The program for the meeting will 
include speakers of note in school 
feeding, as well as symposiums, pan- 
els, discussion groups, and demon- 
strations. A variety of interesting 
field trips to schools in Los Angeles 
and neighboring communities will be 
available. These trips will give dele- 
gates an opportunity to see many in- 
teresting tourist attractions in 
Southern California. 

Commercial and education exhibits 
will provide many useful ideas on 
equipment, food, supplies, and ma- 
terials. 


T= American School Food Service 


United Nations Day 


United Nations Day will be ob- 
served on October 24. Emphasis this 
year will be on closer contact and 
greater understanding between peo- 
ple of the United Nations. The 
theme is Celebrate UN Day by Send- 
ing Greeting and Gifts Worldwide— 
Through UN Birthday Parties-with- 
a-Purpose. The aim of this theme is 
to give everyone an opportunity to 
do something to show friendship to- 
ward people in other countries. A 
special school kit of material on the 
United Nations can be procured from 
Frank L. Weil, Chairman, National 
Citizens Committee for United Na- 
tions Day, 816 21st Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Equipment Conferences 

Home economists interested in 
home equipment will want to attend 
the second national Home Vacuum 
Cleaning conference, October 29, and 
the sixth national Home Laundry 
conference, October 30-31, in New 
York. Many interesting and valuable 
meetings have been scheduled on 
vacuum cleaners, washers, dryers, 
and ironers. Both conferences will 
be free to home economists, edu- 
cators, and editors having an inter- 
est in these appliances. For more de- 
tailed information, write to William 


6 


Shaw, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


International Congress 


The Eighth International Congress 
on Home Economics is scheduled for 
Edinburgh, Scotland, from August 
12-18, 1953. 

The main theme of the Congress 
is Home Economics at the Service of 
Life with emphasis on its contribu- 
tion to individual and social prog- 
ress. Mornings will be devoted to 
the study and discussion of such 
questions as “Practical Methods in 
Home Economics Teaching,” and 
“Careers for which Home Economics 
Training Is a Preparation.” In the 
afternoon visits will be made _ to 
schools, hospitals and other places of 
professional interest. There will also 
be a tour to parts of historic Scot- 
land. 

Inquiries may be addressed to 
Mrs. M. S. Fenton, Secretary, Con- 
gress Offices, 46 Moray Place, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 


From Here to There 


Mable A. Rollinshas been appointed 
dean of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of the Household and House- 
hold Management of the New York 


ema DATES TO REMEMBER " a 


OCTOBER 12—Columbus Day 


State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. She succeeds 
Professor Helen Cannon, who retired 
after twenty-two years in the post. 
Professor Rollins is a graduate of 
Cornell. She also did graduate work 
there and received her doctorate in 
1940. She has done research in the 
effects of economic conditions on 
families and marketing from the 
consumer’s point of view. 


Eugenia Hoffert has assumed her 
duties as “Anne Marshall,” head of 
the Campbell Soup Company home 
economics department. She was for- 
merly in charge of the Division of 
Home Economics, American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation and also did home 
economics work for Procter and 
Gamble. She succeeds Alice Brown 
who resigned to be married. 


Ruth Baker has joined the Nutri- 
tion Service of the Ralston Purina 
Company as assistant to Elspeth 
Bennett, manager. Formerly Miss 
Baker was home economist-nutrition- 
ist for Mead Johnson & Company. 


Lillie Mae Houston is the new direc- 
tor of home economics for the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago. Prior to this Miss Houston 
was home economist in their Still- 
water, Texas, district office. 


Madge E. Dilts has been appointed 
to the editorial staff of the Open 
Gate Publishing Company, New 
York. In addition to editorial work, 
Miss Dilts will handle special assign- 
ments for Open Gate Farms, Inc., 
which is engaged in scientific re- 
search and practical test work for 
manufacturers of home and agricul- 
tural products. Prior to this, Miss 
Dilts was with the Hoover Company, 
Ohio. 





12-24—American Dietetic Association 35th annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn. 


24—United Nations Day 
31—Halloween 


NOVEMBER 
4—Election Day 


1-9—National 4-H Achievement Week 


9-12—National Home Demonstration Agents’ Association meeting, Chicago, Illinois 


9-15—American Education Week 
!!—Armistice Day 


11-14—American Food Service Association annual meeting, Los Angeles, California 


27—Thanksgiving Day 


30—December 4—National 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, Illinois 
30—December 4—American Vocational Association annual meeting, Boston, Mass. 


DECEMBER 25—Christmas 


JUNE 23-26, 1953—American Home Economics Association 44th annual meeting, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


AUGUST 
burgh, Scotland 


12-18, 1953—Eighth International Congress on Home Economics, Edin- 
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Guide to Family Spending 


How twenty-seven families in Del- 
aware spend their money was re- 
cently summarized in a circular on 
Family Spending in 1950-51. Al- 
though it is not representative of all 
families, it could serve as a guide to 
family spending. Some of the inter- 
esting points brought out in the 
summary were: 

a. Food is still the largest single 
family expenditure. 

b. Clothing expenses were less than 
in 1949. 

c. More money is spent on care of 
teeth and eyes. 
d. Rural homes were more comfort- | 
able through remodeling. 

c. Saving for emergencies was done 
by all families. 

Copies of this circular are avail- 
able from the Delaware Agricultural 
Extension Service, Newark, Dela- 
ware. 


Families in a Defense Decade 


Forty-three leaders who are con- 
cerned with home and family life 
attended a Work Conference on the 
Family in the Defense Decade at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in July. 

Early in the conference partici-. 
pants had opportunities to share 
their concern and to identify crucial 
problems of families as they had 
been seeing them. From these dis- 
cussions work groups. developed. 
Problems which were explored and 
studied were: youth in an anxious 
age; employed homemakers, man- 
aging homes in the current econ- 
omy; the aging person in his family 
and society; and values in a con- 
fused world. 

Conference workers tried to for- 
mulate ways in which families can 
more effectively function in the de- 
fense decade. This action was based 
on the premise that building 
strength in family life is a vital con- 
tribution to national strength, and 
that the deepening of one’s under- 
standing about his relationships 

within the family is one step toward 
understanding others in the com- 
munity, the nation, or world. 








WOMEN IN OUR J ARMED SERVICES | 











The Women in Our Armed Services hold the 
place of honor on a 3-cent stamp now in 
circulation. Home economists are eligible for 
important jobs in all the women's services. 
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RIT Holiday Book 
in plenty of time for Christmas! 





















LOOK! 
Gifts for Everyone 


«+.80 simple to make in 
the classroom or at home! 


Bed Jackets for Mother 
e 
Lounging Jackets for Dad 
e 
Teddy Bears from Towels 
e 
Cherubs from Clothespins 
e 
Gay Mittens 
from Old Sweaters 
- 
Por Glamour Girls!... | Higmmeee fF firs « 
Dime Store Pearls in 
Wardrobe Colors 


Plus... 


Holiday 
Decorating Ideas! 





‘Fun to Make 
GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING” 


—bursting with bright ideas to inspire any 
age—from primary grades fo adult groups. 
FREE to teachers* 











Introduce your students to these 
quick-’n-easy gifts...and instead of 
buying, they'll be dyeing this Christ- 
mas! Many of these suggestions can 

be carried out with materials garnered 
fromoldsources—transformedthrough 
the magic of RIT color. These easily- 
varied projects show students how cre- 
ative, yet practical, dyeing can be... 

“fun” lessons that give them a head- 
start on thoughtful, “I made it myself,” 
Christmas gifts. 


New Rit Color 
Remover... 
for nylon, all 
rayons, cotton, — 
silk, linen, S 
wool 




















Prepared by the 
RIT Fashion and Home Economics Bureau 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY! 





All Purpose Rit Fabric 
Tints and Dyes... For nylon, 8s 
allrayons, including acetates Ss 
and mixtures, cotton, silk, 
wool, linen—literally any 
fabric except glass or 
mineral fiber. 
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When You Preside 


By Sidney S. Sutherland 

The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc. 

19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, Illinois 

Price $2.50 Pp, 158 1952 

In his preface, Mr. Sutherland 
says, “This book is written for my 
neighbor across the street and for 
all the thousands of people like her 
in this country of ours; the men and 
women who are willing to step to 
the front and take the lead in com- 
munity, civic, and business affairs.” 

The table of contents lists: Kinds 
of People You Find in a Group, 
Kinds of Meeting and Where to Use 
Them, How to Lead Group Think- 
ing, and other chapters on how to 
lead various types of meetings. 

The book is cleverly and _ infor- 
mally written with bold-type sub- 
divisions which make it easily fol- 
lowed. It is illustrated with cartoon- 
type pen and ink sketches which 
make a point in themselves, and 
with photographs of actual meetings 
in progress. There are many ex- 
amples given and important points 
are carefully summarized. 

I believe this book would be help- 
ful to teachers, extension workers, 
and home economists in business. It 
might also be useful for 4-H clubs, 
FHA, and college home economics 
clubs and officers. 

—Reviewed by GERTRUDE ROSKIE 


Associate Professor, Home Economics Department 


Montana State College, Bozeman 


Treasures for the Home 

By Mary O. Fleming 

Privately printed 

Price $1.00 Pp. 112 1952 

A handy - size spiral - bound book. 
This could indeed be a “treasure” for 
a young homemaker—whether she is 
still mother’s chief helper, or just 
starting out on her own. 

Mary O. Fleming, a home econom- 
ics teacher in Pasadena, California, 
indicates that “the purpose of this 
book is to present basic information 
on homemaking activities with the 
hope that it will contribute to 
smoother, happier home living for 
all readers.”’ Certainly she has con- 





th 





. 

REVIEW 
densed a wealth of practical facts in 
attractive and usable form—every- 
thing from personal grooming and 
charm, to menu planning, to mend- 
ing hints, to party ideas. The book 
is brightly illustrated and chapters 
are indicated in tab-index fashion. 

The book can be procured directly 
from Miss Fleming at 636 North 
Holliston Avenue, Pasadena 1, Cali- 
fornia. It is also offered under a 
money-making plan to home econom- 
ics associations and clubs. Quanti- 
ties of ten or more may be pur- 
chased for sixty cents a copy, plus 
tax, with postage prepaid. 
—R. R. 


Living and Planning Your Life 


By N. William Newson, 

Harl R. Douglass and Harry L. Dotson 

Harper and Brothers, New York 

Price $3.48 Pp. 470 1952 

Written for high school students 
to aid them in their choice of life 
goals, Living and Planning Your 
Life helps students to evaluate their 
attitudes, actions, and inner-selves. 
The book is presented in text form. 
Full benefit will probably be derived 


from the book by teacher-pupil dis- 
cussions rather than having, it as- 
signed as special reading. 

The personal style of the book 
should stimulate students to analyze 
their problems and to consider care- 
fully choice of college and vocation. 
Some of the subjects covered by the 
authors are: meeting school situa- 
tions, vocational opportunities in 
various fields, social adjustment, and 
planning for the future. 

—F.S. 


‘Twixt the Cup and the Lip 


By Margaret Cussler 

and Mary L. De Give 

Twayne Publishers, New York 

Price $3.95 Pp. 262 1952 

A study of the psychological and 
socio-cultural factors affecting food 
habits, this book presents the theory 
that emotional and cultural factors 
determine the choice of food more 
than do education and economic fac- 
tors. In working on this problem, 
the authors made an intensive sur- 
vey of food preference in three com- 
munities. These were: a one - crop 
economy in the_ tobacco - growing 
coastal plain of North Carolina; a 
live-at-home economy, with diversi- 
fied farmers in South Carolina, and 
a prospering cotton economy, with 
long-term tenants in Georgia. 

The authors present an analysis 
of the problems that those planning 
food programs must face and answer 
many of the questions asked by nu- 
trition experts. They also give a 
vivid picture of the food habits of 
the rural South, and point out the 
factors that must be taken into con- 
sideration if a successful nutrition 
program is to be planned. The prin- 
ciples found valid for this area will 


Are You Looking for Money-Making Ideas? 


¢ Does your Future Homemaker group, your college 
home economics club, or your adult class need a project 
to sponsor? Then why not have a Book Bazaar! 

¢ The advertisement on the opposite page gives details 
for procuring materials which explain how to organize 
and operate a Book Bazaar. Your school librarian can 


help, too. 


© We believe that your group would find this a satis- 
fying project. As teachers of home economics you are 
well aware of the displacement of good reading in our 
homes today. A Book Bazaar is an easy-to-operate plan 
for encouraging students and adults to read, give and 
own more books. It promotes reading and at the same 
time is an excellent money-raising project. 


e Why not find out about the Book Bazaar plan today! 
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also be useful in studying nutrition 
problems of the great undernour- 
ished areas of the world. 

Both Dr. Cussler and Dr. De Give 
are trained sociologists with long 
experience in field research in areas 
of public health and nutrition, and 
are experts in the techniques of 
documentary film-making. 

—Reviewed by FLORENCE STASSEN 


New York Cook Book 


By Maria Lo Pinto 

A. A. Wyn, Inc., New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 250 1952 

Anyone who has ever sampled the 
melting-pot selection of restaurants 
in New York will enjoy reviving 
memories of good food by browsing 
through this cookbook. 

The 300 or more recipes are given 
in the order in which Manhattan 
Island was settled. Thus the first 
chapter gives several recipes which 
are supposed to have been favorites 
of the Indians from whom the early 
settlers purchased the island for a 
handful of trinkets. Miss Lo Pinto 
stops in the second chapter to paint 
a picture of New York and to ex- 
plain how sections of the city still 
bear the distinct stamp of the peo- 
ples who first settled them. 

Succeeding chapters honor 
early settlers—Dutch, English, Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh; the Latins — 
French, Italians, and Spanish; the 
Scandinavians; the Central Euro- 
peans — Germans, Viennese, and 
Hungarians; the Jewish; the Balto- 
Slavs; the Balkans, the Orientals; 
Harlemites; and concludes with a 
miscellaneous group of recipes she 
terms “all-American.” 


As a final fillip, there is a selective | 


guide to New York restaurants. One 
wonders a little about Miss Lo Pin- 
to’s basis for selection — but then 
everyone has his favorites! 


2. | 


Helen Brown's 
West Coast Cook Book 


By Helen Evans Brown 

Little, Brown and Company, Boston 

Price $4.00 Pp. 443 1952 

In Helen Brown’s words, “This is 
a book of West Coast cuisine. It is 
an informal book about the foods we 
eat, and the foods we cook... . 
Recipes given are the regional ones 
of the Pacific States — California, 
Oregon, and Washington and are 
representative of three groups. 

First are those brought by early 
settlers, the 49’ers, the Spaniards 
and Mexicans, the Chinese, and the 
Italians. The second group of 
recipes are those which use foods 
typical of the Pacific slope. And 
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third are included recipes which 
Mrs. Evans feels West Coast cooks 
prepare with special distinction. 
The recipes are presented in chap- 
ters starting with Appetizers and 
ending with Vegetables. Particu- 
larly interesting are the sections on 
barbecuing and charcoal grilling, fish 
and shellfish, and game. The book 
concludes with a chapter on wine 
and a wine chart. Sprinkled through- 
out are comments on West Coast 
cookery, folk lore of the region; and 
interesting facts about foods indi- 
gineous to the three Western States. 


This book is a good addition for 
a regional cookbook collection and 
can be of inspiration to cooks no 
matter where they may live. 

—R. R. 


Note to Subscribers and Librarians 

As many of you have noticed, the 
volume number of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics changed with the September 
1952 issue, to Volume 31, Number 1, 
Hereafter volume numbers will run 
from September to June. The annual 
index of articles will appear in the 
June issues instead of in the December 
issues as previously. 
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Illustrator Robert McCloskey created this color poster for school Book Bazaars. It is 35 x 45 


| inches. Use it at the entrance or behind book exhibit tables. Jackets supplied in this Packet 


may be taped, pasted, or thumbtacked on the six parade poles to make a colorful display. 


Hundreds of schools each year 
hold Book Bazaars or Fairs de- 


| signed to interest students and 
| parents in books. Funds raised 


from book sales are used to pur- 
chase more books for school 


| libraries and other worthwhile 


purposes. 


Contents of Packets for Book Bazaar: 

1. Huge, especially created poster by 
Robert McCloskey on which to display 
book jackets. 

2. 32-page manual of instructions. 
Detailed, complete. Answers your every 
question. 

3. Complete radio script on books. 

4. Numerous colorful book jackets. 

5. Streamers, posters, literature, etc. 
Plus many other helpful items. All for 
$1.00, to help defray printing, handling 


and postage. $1 00 
B 


Scholastic Teacher’s Book 
Bazaar Plan comes to you with 
the blessing of: The American 
Bookseller’s Ass’n, the Children’s 
Book Council and the American 
Library Association. 

$1.00 brings you all the mate- 
rial and information you need for 
a successful, profitable Bazaar. 


tata Use This Convenient Coupon’ ~~~" : 
; Book Bazaar, Scholastic Magazine ; 
' 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y i 
1! Please send me your Book Bazaar 1 
1 Pack taining complete intorma ; 
' n and ] 5] >| j » B K ry 
: Bazaar. | $1.¢ ' 
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of preparation, smoothness of 

presentation, and the condition 
of the equipment used will all con- 
tribute to the success of projected 
movies, slides, or slide films. Sug- 
gestions for giving a successful show 
are included in a new leaflet offered 
by Eastman Kodak Company. 

The leaflet lists basic equipment 
required as well as such extras as 
extension cords, hand flashlights, 
and house fuses. Many suggestions 
for advance preparations are given, 
for instance: Order films well in ad- 
vance of showing, obtain necessary 
permits from fire or police depart- 
ment if required, and check projec- 
tion room for electric outlets, acous- 
tic qualities, and sufficient ventila- 
tion. 

Procedures for setting up and 
checking performance of all equip- 
ment are given. For best sound 
quality with sound motion pictures 
the booklet suggests the speaker be 
located near the screen, away from 
the wall, and at eye level. The vol- 
ume and tone controls should be ad- 
justed to the acoustic qualities of the 
room and to the size of the audience. 
The leaflet concludes with tips on 
care of film, screen, and projector. 
It is available free of charge from 
the Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New 
York. 


(Ter showmanship, thoroughness 


New Films 


Two new 16mm sound motion pic- 
tures of particular interest to high 
school and college home economics 
students, 4-H clubs, and _ other 
homemaking groups were released 
through the regional film libraries of 
Modern Talking Pictures Service, 
Inc. on September 1. 

Background for Home Decoration 


10 


is a 22-minute film in color spon- 
sored by the Wallpaper Institute. It 
presents color, design, and style as 
elements of room arrangement and 
illustrates the function of wallpaper 
as a complete decoration and as a 
coordinator for furnishings. One 
sequence demonstrates how a family 
can hang wallpaper without profes- 
sional help. 

Fine Tableware in the Making, a 
28-minute film, begins with a tour of 
the plant where Royal Doulton bone 
china and earthenware are made. 
It traces the manufacture of plates 
and cups from the original design 
to the final hand finishing. The film 
is concluded with a full-color exhibi- 
tion of over-glaze decoration and a 
review of Royal Doulton patterns 
and pieces. 

Bookings for both films may be 
procured from Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Planning Menus 


The importance of well-balanced, 
attractive meals that are planned to 
fit within the budget is dramatized 
in Menu Planning. This film, which 
should aid students in meal planning 
lessons, describes how one family 
learned to use four tests to insure 
good menu planning. These were: 
Do the meals fit the budget? Are 
the foods attractive? Can they be 
prepared in the time available? and 
Do the meals meet family dietary 
needs? This one-reel film is $100 in 
color or $50 in black-and-white and 
available from Coronet Films, Cor- 
onet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Rice and Health 


The relationship of nutrition to 
health is dramatically portrayed in 
Rice and Health, a film by the Wil- 


liams-Waterman Fund for the Com- 
bat of Dietary Diseases. Consisting 
of scenes taken largely in the rice- 
eating countries of Asia, the film il- 
lustrates how white rice, lacking in 
vitamins and minerals, results in de- 
ficiency disease in regions where rice 
is the main food source. The effect 
of beriberi on humans is shown along 
with solutions to the problem such 
as fortification of rice, proper cook- 
ing methods, undermilling of rice, 
and use of supplementary foods. 
Highlights of the Bataan experiment 
where rice fortification helped to 
eliminate beriberi are also covered. 
The film is available for $50 from 
Williams-Waterman Fund, Research 
Corporation, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. Although provision 
has not been made for loan or rental, 
copies may be had for inspection. 


New Jiffy Screen 


The Radiant Manufacturing Cor- 
poration has introduced recently a 
portable lightweight “Jiffy” projec- 
tion screen. It features a Perma- 
White Matte Surface which is 
claimed to be washable and will not 
peel, crack, or rot. The surface is 
guaranteed to stay white. Designed 
for use on tables or desks, the screen 
can be quickly set up for showing 
slides or filmstrips. It sells for 
$7.95. 


A Lecture Aid 


A visual device called Video-graph 
has been used by the National Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau to present its 
education program on adequate wir- 
ing in the home to students and 
adults. The Video-graph is an im- 
proved development of the flannel 





Ruth Morris, home lighting specialist with the 
Georgia Power Company, is shown demon- 
strating problems in adequate home wiring to 
a group of home economists with the aid of 
Video-graph. Sample floor plans, outlets, and 
appliances cling to the presentation surface 
with ease. They can be adjusted to emphasize 
any part of the lecture. 
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board. Mechanics and use are simple. 

A chemically treated cotton flannel 
material is stretched and glued or 
thumb-tacked to a firm, vertical sur- 
face. The visual symbols are backed 
with a nylon flocking which has 
many thousands of very short fibers 
and feels like fine suede. The fibers 
create a sort of electro-static reac- 
tion with the chemically treated cot- 
ton fabric, as well as an intermesh- 
ing of the fibers which causes the 
symbols to adhere firmly to the 
presentation surface. 

During the 1951-52 school year 
the Georgia Power Company in co- 
operation with the National Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau gave 58 lec- 
tures to student and adult groups 
with the aid of the Video-graph. The 
general presentation had two pur- 
poses. First to create an appreCia- 
tion for adequate wiring for elec- 
trical living today and tomorrow and 
to show that there is a reliable 
source of specific recommendations 
available to all interested in ade- 
quate wiring in the home. By set- 
ting up sample house plans on the 
Video-graph and using symbols of 
electrical fixtures, appliances and 
outlets it was possible for the in- 
structor to show problems in ade- 


quate wiring and their subsequent | 


solutions. 

The Video-graph can be used for 
many types of lectures in the home 
economics field. Other electric com- 
panies are using it in connection 
with the work of training their own 
staffs of home economists. The ini- 


tial expense is low and it can be | 


used anywhere at any time. The 
Video-graph component, Flok-Tite 
Ready Mount Paper, enables the lec- 
turer to improvise her own symbols. 
Information on cost of the Video- 











graph can be obtained from Florez, | 
Inc., 815 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich- | 


igan. 
Earning Power 
Your Earning Power is a straight- 
forward presentation which de- 
scribes the five conditions which in- 
fluence earning power : economic con- 


ditions, the kind of job selected, the | 


amount of one’s education, personal 
qualities, and one’s ability to pro- 
duce. Recommended for senior high 
school, college, and adult groups. C. 
A. Nolan, Ed.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Business Education, Syracuse 
University, was the education col- 
laborator for the film. Available 
from Coronet Films, 65 East South 
Water, Chicago 1, Illinois. The price 
of the 16mm one-reel sound film is 
$100 for full color or $50 for black 
and white. Orders should be sent di- 
rectly to the company. 
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DOLE HOME ECONOMIST, SUGGESTS 


Show your classes this 
colorful film 


“RAINBOW HARVEST” 


a 16 mm sound motion picture in full color 





From the first glimpse of beautiful, California fruit orchards 
in spring through the harvesting, preparation and processing 
of the five luscious fruits that make DOLE Fruit Cocktail, 
your group will find this 22-minute film absorbing! Tempt- 
ing ways of serving fruit cocktail bring the picture to a 
pleasurable close. 
Also ready . . .““The Golden Touch,” 16 mm home 
economics film on PINEAPPLE. Informative—interesting. 
Send this coupon* to request either or both these 
films. No charge, transportation prepaid. 





“A Rainbow Harvest of summer’s finest fruits—perfect pears, 


peaches, grapes, cherries, and DOLE’s own grown-in-Hawaii 
Pineapple —that’s DOLE Fruit Cocktail. DOLE’s exclusive 
“gem-cutting” of whole peaches and pears means firm, 
flavorful cubelets—no mushy fragments to cloud the delicious 
syrup. You'll enjoy using this colorful combination of fruits 
in scores of appetizing salads and desserts.” Patricia Collier, 
DOLE Home Economist, 215 Market St., San Francisco 6. 





*MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(or 196 S. Vermont St., Los Angeles, Calif.) 


GENTLEMEN: We are interested in viewing RAINBOW HARVEST 
(and THE GOLDEN TOUCH). 
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Building Daytime TV Shows to Sell 


By Esther Lee Bride 


of KSD-TV’s video waves have 

been relaxing a new way, and 
becoming better cooks while they do 
it, since January, 1950, when St. 
Louis’ first television show for 
women went on the air. Almost any 
weekday afternoon finds them before 
the family TV set making notes on 
the latest recipes and cooking short 
cuts put out by “Homemaking with 
KSD-TYV.” 

“Homemaking with KSD-TV” is a 
product of the combined efforts of 
Union Electric Company and the 
staff of the video station. We had 
come to the conclusion that the use 
of television as an advertising me- 
dium was extremely important in 
the effective promotion of all elec- 
trical homemaking equipment. We 
also felt that daytime TV offered an 
exceptionally fine opportunity to in- 
crease residential kilowatt-hour sales 
through extended use of customer 
TV receivers. 

Mutual recognition of the need for 
more and better daytime television 
programs to extend its hours of op- 
eration became apparent, so Station 


ff oe xso-rvs within the radius 


Esther Lee Bride is director of 
Home Economics Consultant Service 
for the Union Electric Company of 
Missouri in St. Louis. She origi- 
nated the show, “Homemaking with 
KSD-TV,” and trained the home 
economists who now conduct it. 
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KSD-TV and Union Electric set out 
to find shows which would compete 
successfully wtih radio’s soap op- 
eras in holding the interest of the 
daytime audience. 

The first step in developing the 
program locally was to find out 
what made the shows in other cities 
good. The cooperation and friendly 
help from all of the nineteen TV 
stations visited throughout the coun- 
try was remarkable. The next step 
was returning to KSD-TV to build 
a homemaking program for St. 
Louis. 

Many technical problems arise in 
the production of any show. Radio’s 
long-time questions of script, cast- 
ing, and timing have been supple- 
mented by many new posers on tele- 
vision broadcasts. The scene for 
“Homemaking with KSD-TV” had 
to be a kitchen as modern as tomor- 
row—but one which would make the 
women “out front” know that there 
was a room very much like the one 
they might have themselves. 

Three generalizations learned and 
used in creating ‘“‘“Homemaking” can 
be used anywhere for building a 
successful daytime TV show: 

1. Know what the homemaker in 
your particular vicinity or locality 
wants. 

2. Keep uppermost in your mind 
at all times to plan for the mass—to 
reach the masses—remembering at 
the same time that you are program- 


ing to an individual or a “living 
room’”’ group. 

3. Remember, too, that there are 
three selling factors in TV: action, 
sight, and sound. 

More specific ideas and basic pro- 
gram building musts are: 


e TYPE OF PROGRAM — The 
“story” type program with the inte- 
grated commercials is the most 
highly effective. There needs to be 
an “interest” factor as well as a 
practical demonstration or a “selling 
spot” to hold a woman’s attention 
over a period of time. The “story” 
need not be an elaborate one. A 
straight demonstration - type show 
has been found to be short-lived. 
The show must be entertaining. You 
may very well ask: What is enter- 
taining? Shall we simply say hav- 
ing the qualities of showmanship. 

The use of the interlocutory type 
program can be very effective, be- 
‘ause a voice or a person can talk 
about what is happening and pull 
the audience into the thought more 
effectively than the play-type antics 
of the performer. This gives the 
viewers the feeling that “they are 
peeping in.” 

The score card for a good daytime 
program or show includes the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Give intelligent information. 

2. Appeal to the natural vanity of 
the audience. 
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3. Give them something to think 
about, thus stimulating action. 

4. Start with a lively “how-to-do” 
or a good “lead on.” 

5. Build the whole show to hold 
the audience’s attention for the en- 
tire period of time. 


e PRE-PLANNING — To be effec- 
tive, careful planning, outlining, 
and developing must be done well in 
advance of program presentation. 
Time schedules are vital. Copy, 
products, and descriptive informa- 
tion about them coming in “too little 
or too late” can handicap the studio 
in effective production and can 
knock sales forcefulness. 


e TEAMWORK—This is one of the 
most important musts. Close work 
between sponsor, agency, and TV 
personnel is highly essential if pro- 
ductive programs are to result. I 
would like to emphasize that all of 
us need to learn to speak the lan- 
guage of the TV medium. In writ- 
ing copy, preparing commercials, or 
outlining production and “shot” sug- 
gestions, let us become familiar with 
TV terms. 

Outline material and procedures 
for people and what they are to do. 
A well - thought - out and organized 


program with adequate instructions’ 


for the people concerned makes a 
show come through very effectively. 
When this factor of organization is 
lacking, or too many people are try- 
ing to run the show, continuity and 
effectiveness will be lost quickly. 


e FLEXIBILITY—Constant change 
is made necessary by technical rami- 
fications, human divergence, and me- 
chanical details. Everyone must be 
open-minded, adjustable, and ready 
for quick decisions in all situations. 
The only constant in television work 
is change. 

e LENGTH OF SHOW — The cor- 
rectly effective duration is deter- 





Texture contrasts, quiet backgrounds are essen- 
tial if the viewer is to see every procedure. 


mined by the type of program pre- 
sented. A simple plan to follow is 
to start with a 15- or 30-minute 
period. Then as development war- 
rants and as budget permits, the 
time period can be extended. 


e TALENT—For an entertainment 
program, determine whether the per- 
son is amateur or professional and 
develop the show along his particu- 
lar line. For an educational program 
choose a person with authority and 
with a following, if possible. Every 
production manager with whom I 
spoke warned against a “made’”’ per- 
son. 

To be honest, I might add that 
there was a minority report on this 
point. One sales manager of an un- 
named station was very emphastic 
that home economics as such and 
home economists individually or as 
a group were not good talent ma- 
terial. On the other hand, he could 
not give me any basic reason. My 
own deduction is that one of my fel- 
low home economists had jilted him 
or his ulcers objected to his wife’s 
having flunked a cooking class. He 
prefaced these remarks by the wish 


that he hoped I was not a home 
economist. He still remains in ignor- 
ance—after all, I was after infor- 
mation. 

For daytime shows of interest to 
women, the lead person must be per- 
sonable, but not necessarily a glam- 
our girl. Maturity, sureness of facts, 
a homey easy manner, and a sense 
of humor are musts. Warmth of 
voice and an awareness of the force 
of combination of “sight, sound, and 
motion” are essentials. 

Showmanship, a source of the dra- 

matic, and knowing how to style 
facts pertinent to women are of 
paramount value. 
e PROPS OR SETS—Choose simple 
sets that are not too elaborate and 
too far above the income of the 
mass audience. Make some changes 
in sets frequently—daily if possible. 
Develop variety and give the audi- 
ence one pertinent fact to remember. 
Work for texture contrast and shape 
contrast. Use basic art principles as 
your guides. 

Avoid too lively backgrounds such 
as prints and figured clothing. Kill 
glare of all-white equipment with 
off-white or pastel colors. Some of 
the best colors used to advantage 
are blues, greens, burnt sienna, raw 
umber, and burnt umber. Use the 
correct tools for a job. Since noise 
makers detract from the program, 
test and plan quiet working tools 
and equipment. 

Study products and work out new 
ways of advertising them on TV 
that are in keeping with the three 
forces of sight, sound and motion. 

In choosing foods or fabrics, qual- 
ity is extremely important. The best 
and highest quality of foods or other 
related products should be used for 
demonstration purposes. Certain 
lighting effects, the use of different 
colors and textures are imperative. 








(Concluded on page 46) 





Esther Lee Bride, shown here selecting props, is always careful to choose 
simple ones that are not too far above the income of the mass audience. 
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Demands for recipes used on "Homemaking" were so great that weekly 
space was secured in St. Louis Post Dispatch to publish them. 
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The Homemakers’ 


View of TV 


By Jane Marshall and Louise Frazier 


those programs, too busy.” “We 

only look at television when my 
husband comes home in the even- 
ing.” “I’m too busy with the chil- 
dren to watch, and anyhow I like 
programs with more entertainment 
—like Steve Allen.” “Listen to 
them? Oh no. I can’t stand to hear 
commercials on television.” “I just 
don’t care for that type of program 
or the way it is presented.” 

These were some typical com- 
ments given us by 87 of the 155 
women who were called upon during 
our homemakers’ television survey. 

We believe, as other home econ- 
omists do, that it is timely to make 
use of the medium of television for 
furthering the education of many 
more homemakers than could be 
reached by ordinary public demon- 
strations. The purpose of this study 
was to discover the specific points 
in homemakers’ programs that view- 
ers liked and disliked. 

The first step in this study of tele- 
vision interests was to check with 
previous television surveys to find 
out what had been done in regard 
to homemakers’ programs. We found 
that few actual studies had been 
made concerning the homemaker and 
her household duties in relation to 
television. Still there were many 
questions to be answered, and our 
next step was to go to the television 
viewer herself and learn as many 
considerations about her as possible, 
how she reacts, and what she thinks. 

During the month of August, 
1951, a survey was made to deter- 
mine women’s reactions to the day- 


QV ‘iose I’ve no time to watch 


Jane Marshall and Louise Frazier 
carried on their survey of home- 
maker TV shows as part of their 
graduate study at The Ohio State 
University. Miss Frazier received 
her M.S. degree in household equip- 
ment last June. Miss Marshall is 
working toward the same degree. 
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time homemakers’ programs on tele- 
vision, presented over Columbus, 
Ohio, stations. Two were morning 
programs. The other was given in 
the afternoon when home economists 
demonstrated foods and advertised 
the sponsors’ products. Columbus 
has access to three television sta- 
tions and has a 65 per cent total 
average of television listeners. We 
interviewed in all points of the city, 
choosing streets at random in the 
north, east, south and west sections. 

Of the 155 homemakers called on, 
only 68 had actually watched the 
homemaker programs. This is sig- 
nificant proof that there is some- 
thing about the present homemakers’ 
programs that does not wholly ap- 
peal to the daily watchers of tele- 
vision. Although the number of 
viewers is decidedly not what it 
should be, apparently these home- 
maker shows are popular with the 
sponsor. According to a local tele- 
vision station director, the home- 
makers’ program will be the best 
money-making program of this sea- 
son; there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing sponsors. 

From the comments made on the 
house-to-house survey, the programs 
which were planned to appeal to 
them are not so popular with the 
homemakers, who should be the ones 
to benefit most from them. The fact 
is that there is not yet enough com- 
petition of really good homemakers’ 
programs to put the poor ones off 
the air. These programs, in general, 
seem dull. The demonstrator in 
some of the programs watched was 
untidy and unprofessional from the 
nome economists’ standards. View- 
ers also recognized carelessness, poor 
techniques, and lack of enthusiasm. 

The homemaker has switched the 
dial to a new program in the past 
and she will continue to do so if an 
effort is not made to offer her ap- 
pealing, entertaining, and useful 
programs. Style of presentation is 





an important factor, and the shows 
that held her interest had more con- 
tinuity, a rapid pace, and unity, 
which some homemakers’ programs 
lack. 

When first asked why she didn’t 
watch these programs, the respon- 
dent’s usual answer was that she 
didn’t have time. Upon further 
questioning, however, it was found 
that she usually had found time for 
a drama, or an audience-participa- 
tion program. A repeated comment 
was that the homemaker programs 
dragged. “I keep wishing she’d get 
it over with,” said one young bride. 
One woman watched the program 
only because the television set hap- 
pened to be turned on at a particu- 
lar break in the housework. 

According to this survey, it was 
found that 25 of the 68 women 
worked while watching. If this con- 
tinues to be the case, more effort 
will be needed to hold the attention 
of these working viewers. 

There were no professional home 
economists among the respondents 
and only two with college home eco- 
nomics training. Although it is said 
that as education increases so does 
dissatisfaction, it was found that 
dissatisfaction with the programs 
was predominant among those home- 
makers who had neither high school 
nor home economics training.: They 
seemed to expect more of a profes- 
sional person because they felt she 
should be proficient and adept in her 
field. With no adequate background 
these women could be learning basic 
principles along with being enter- 
tained by watching a demonstrator 
prepare and arrange food in an at- 
tractive manner. 

It was noted during the survey 
that a majority of the women would 
be interested in seeing homemaker 
programs other than cooking. In 
fact, most were enthusiastic about 
watching programs that would give 
them shortcuts in using equipment 
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in performing their household duties. 

In some instances children influ- 
enced the programs that were 
watched in the daytime. Here it 
would seem that ideas for children 
could be included as part of a dem- 
onstration program. 

The homemakers themselves criti- 
cized techniques used on the pro- 
grams as being very poor, such as 
not using accurate measurements, 
failure to scrape bowls clean, and 
having work surfaces too cluttered. 
Some copied recipes given on the 
air, but few used them. Only 15 per 
cent used ideas offered on the pro- 
gram and 25 per cent used the foods 
advertised. The program so lacked 
color and drama that none of the 
viewers remembered any outstand- 
ing features, the beginning of the 
program, or very few foods that had 
been demonstrated only a week or 
two previously. Several commented 
that the foods used were too expen- 
sive and did not fit their budget or 
family needs. 

Some positive criticisms were: a 
pleasing personality, a homey atmos-_ the last few minutes of the show. 
phere, and the pleasant voice of the Lightness and darkness of the 
demonstrator. One woman, irri- food often contrast poorly with the 
tated by the dangling earrings worn table cloths. (Sometimes flowered 


able. AS one woman 
wouldn’t mind it if they’d mention 
their product and what it can do, 
but tell it in half the time.” It 


show. 


than a recitation of the 


The Networks’ View 


of Homemaker Shows 


These remarks are excerpted from 
a talk given before the New York 
Home Economics in Business group dia. For example, on the Kate 
by Ruddick C. Lawrence, director of Smith show we introduce millions of 
promotion planning and development people to the ballet . .. or on the 
for radio and television networks Show of Shows with Sid Caesar you 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 


to opera.... 
of the science of home eco- 
nomics is a matter of education, 
you might be interested in knowing 
what we are doing at NBC to make 
this great means of communication 
educate as well as entertain. First, 
many programs on the air are edu- 
cational in the best sense — Zoo 
Parade, Meet the Press, Voice of 
Firestone, American Forum of the 
Air, ete. Other networks have such 
programs as See it Now on CBS, 
The Johns Hopkins Science Review 
on DuMont, and Horizons, the Co- 
lumbia University show on ABC. 
Our second approach is to intro- 
duce education into regular pro- tion 


Bo ite. spreading the benefits 


rather startling fact. Our experi- 
ence to date indicates as soon as 
you start to televise to women about 
home service exclusively you are no 
longer televising to them. They 
switch the dial over to the charms 
of Francis X. Bushman in a 1912 
thriller rather than look at a 1952 
kitchen range in action. 

This fact becomes less startling 
when we realize that large circula- 
tion magazines and newspapers 
learned this a long time ago: Home 
economics items get the most atten- 
when they are_ integrated 
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by one of the demonstrators, wrote 
in to tell her they distracted from 
her talk. The earrings disappeared. 

Several mentioned that a play- 
down of commercials would be desir- 
said, “I 


might be possible to present them 
in a far less irritating manner, as 
has been proved by radio commer- 
cials such as on the Jack Benny 


Other criticisms of the programs 
are that some of the demonstrators 
do not plan the programs and are 
never able to finish the last recipe 
on the show. Often the women em- 
phasized the wish, “Please show us 
the finished product first, then how 
to do it.” Visual aids could be used 
to better advantage with use of a 
black board, felt board, or printed 
cards. Charts could be used rather 
recipe. 
Many times the demonstrator seems 
to be in a state of confusion during 


grams—to open up interests which 
may be developed through other me- 


will find Marguerite Piazza and Rob- 
ert Merrill exposing other millions 


But when we come specifically to 
home economics we have to face a 


dishes and flowered cloths blend into 
one another making backgrounds 
difficult to see.) “They are all alike” 
was another repeated comment. 
Rather than the established program 


patterns that sponsors are accepting, 


might we not try a variety of new 
and interesting ideas — surprise 
openings, dramatic skits, or more 
than one personality, and puppetry? 

The thirty-minute program is the 
length preferred if it is an interest- 
ing program. Only 14 of the 68 
homemakers watched the programs 
daily, again pointing up the fact 
that these programs do not have the 
appeal they could have. Some said 
that they would like to see more 
than one person on the program, and 
they liked to secure recognition by 
participating on the show, offering 
recipe suggestions and homemaking 
hints. 

A leading question now is, “Can 
a sugar-coated visual aid be offered 
the homemaker and still be enter- 
taining enough to hold her inter- 
est?” For anyone who has the in- 
itiative and original ideas to offer, 
a new door of opportunity is open 
to challenge the home _ economist. 


(Concluded on page 46) 








throughout the news and entertain- 
ment material. . . . Te sum it up, 
you can’t teach before you reach and 
to reach large masses on television 
you must put on a good show. 

According to Advertest Research, 
58.3 per cent of the women inter- 
viewed in a survey of daytime TV 
indicated that they turned their sets 
on only to get entertainment. An- 
other 19.9 per cent did so for re- 
laxation—to break up the monotony 
of their household duties. In other 
words a total of 78 per cent made 
it clear they were using daytime TV 
as an escape rather than an educa- 
tion. It might be that the realities 
of domestic routine discourage the 
housewife from viewing this ma- 
terial on the screen. Whatever it is, 
we’ve found that the rating figures 
show this theory to be true. 

With all networks competing for 
scarce time on the local stations the 
network finds itself in a position of 

(Concluded on page 46) 





Our Boys Like 


Home Economics 


By Altha Roberts 


for boys to take home economics 

will have to answer to boys at 
the Lynnvale High School in White 
Mills, Kentucky. These ten progres- 
sive-minded boys, eight of whom 
were members of the basketball team, 
have joined the ranks of those over 
the nation who feel that boys share 
in the making of homes equally with 
girls. They realize that they will 
profit greatly from lessons taught in 
homemaking classes. 

For these active and energetic 
future citizens and fathers. the 
course of study was termed “Daily 
Home Living.” To help them in their 
study Boys Will Be Men by Burn- 
ham, Jones, and Redford, and Home- 
making for Teen-Agers by McDer- 
mott and Nicholas were used. These 
recent editions of recommended texts 
along with other books, illustrative 
materials, and magazines guided 
these boys in projects and activities 
relating to self-improvement, home 
and family living, vocations, demo- 
cratic ways of working together in 
the home and the community, actual 
food preparation, care of clothing, 
home improvement, marriage and 
courtship, consumer problems, and 
understanding others. 

When checking a list of desirable 
units of study, the group was found 
to be interested in almost every 
problem mentioned. Because there 
was not room for all, the majority 
ruled and problems present at school 
and in the community were met first. 
For example, they joined the girls 
in redecoration of the one-room 
department. Evidence of their pride 


A NYONE who thinks it’s “sissy” 


Altha Roberts is a home economics 
instructor at the Lynnvale High 
School in White Mills, Kentucky. 
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One corner of the bachelor quarters 
furnished by the boys. Right, FHA 
boys and girls off on a field trip. 


was shown when they spent their 
spare minutes in this room which 
boasts a small living center as well 
as food and clothing centers. 

No one could be prouder of the 
fryers dressed and prepared for 
processing in the home freezer than 
these boys, to say nothing of the 
luscious cakes and tasty biscuits they 
baked. The favorite dish seemed to 
be the “tossed salad” which these 
cooks prepared in class and later 
made in quantity for the lunchroom 
which feeds 375. To climax the unit 
on food preparation, the boys, in 
groups of two, planned, prepared, 
and served a dinner at the home of 
the teacher. This afforded a lesson 
in food costs as did the study later 
made of lunchroom menus and costs. 

Then the young men were off to 
new fields, namely that cf “Home 
Improvement.” To make this a real 
and vital topic for study, and to show 
their appreciation and admiration 
for their coach, these men cf basket- 
ball fame chose to make one of the 
rooms at the Lynnvale teacherage 
into Bachelor Quarters. Upon com- 
pletion of the Bachelor Quarters, the 
boys invited their parents, the 


Boys furnished a bachelor 
quarters in the Lynnvale 
Teacherage. One view of 
the room is shown below. 


boy introduced guests 
at FHA's annual banquet. 


faculty, and the Superintendent of 
Education in Hardin County, to in- 
spect their work in interior decora- 
tion. At the same time they dis- 
played their ability in cooking when 
they prepared and served a delicious 
buffet supper to their guests. Here, 
too, were opportunities to use the 
lessons on manners, introductions, 
and planning for guests. 

The boys also became active mem- 
bers of the Lynnvale Chapter of 
Future Homemakers of America. 
The FHA programs integrated with 
experiences in class helped to make 
the problems studied more meaning- 
ful to them. FHA goals afford many 
outlets of interest which boys enjoy 
as well as girls. Along with the girls 
they took part in the district con- 
ference and joined in the spring 
broadcast over the local radio sta- 
tion. They also invited their mothers 
to the banquet and enjoyed the Em- 
blem Service. 

What could make for happier 
homes, both in those of their parents 
and in those yet to be made, than 
the actual knowledge of homemaking 
which gives these young men a fine 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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GSatting Along With Others 


A Unit in Relationships for Elementary Level 


By Imogene Farris and Mildred Weigley Wood 


taught at the Irving Avenue 

Junior High School in Port- 
chester, New York, in the seventh 
and eighth grades. The time period 
was planned for six weeks or longer 
as interests and needs developed. In 
this school the time per week was 
equivalent to four, 45-minute 
periods. 

It had been obvious to the teacher 
for some time that there were many 
relationship needs among the girls at 
this school level, but the problem was 
to find experiences that could be used 
as spring boards for worthwhile dis- 
cussion with so young a group. The 
following plan for the unit shows 
how it was worked out with pupil- 
teacher planning at the beginning. 


i ee unit was planned for and 


Pupil Goals 


These goals will be set up by the 
class as a result of the activities 
planned early in the unit. 

a. Entertain friends easily. 

b. Make and keep friends. 

c. Be successful in getting along 
with others in various situations. 

d. Work with others happily. 

e. Enjoy family more. 

f. Be a better community member. 


Experiences and Activities 


As an interest approach show such 
a movie as You and Your Friends*. 
Discuss movie with girls to help 
teacher become aware of their in- 
terests and problems. This is pre- 
liminary to setting up goals. 

A Question Box is set up. Each 
girl contributes problems which con- 





* Available from YMCA Film Service, 29! Broad- 
way, New York 17, New York. 
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front themselves or friends in re- 
gard to getting along with others. 
These may include: 

a. What can I do to 
friends? 

b. How does one carry on a conver- 
sation easily? (especially with boys) 
c. What can I do to be more popu- 
lar? 

d. What can I do so people will like 
me better? 

e. How can I learn to dance? 

f. How should I act toward people I 
dislike? 

g. I have a hard time keeping up 
with the ideals my parents set for 
me. What should I do? 

h. I have trouble keeping my tem- 
per. What can I do? 

i. Does the way I dress make any 
difference to the people who really 
know me? 

j. My feelings are easily hurt. What 
can I do? 

k. I wish I could do something well 
so I could feel important. What 
could this be? 

]. Why do I waste study hall time 
fooling ? 

The secretary of the class or a 
volunteer committee can help sort 
the questions into such categories 
as: Making and Keeping Friends, 
Living Happily with Own Family, 
and Being a Good Community 
Friend. The class then decides by 


make new 


Mildred Weigley Wood is coordinator 
of homemaking education for the 
Phoenix Union High School in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. Mrs. Wood helped 
Imogene Farris develop this unit 
which was used successfully in Miss 
Farris’ classes. A few changes de- 
rived from use are now incorporated. 


vote which problem should be dis- 
cussed first. 


PROBLEM | 
Making and Keeping Friends 


A. Entertaining Friends Easily 

Each member should report on a 
party she has enjoyed and why. For 
example: “A church party because 
they had some good mixing stunts 
to get acquainted.” “A _ birthday 
party because of the cute favors.” 

The girls may then list possible 
parties they might give such as a 
mother-daughter tea, a spring hop, 
or home room parties. 

Group then votes on an entertain- 
ing situation they would enjoy most 
and divides into committees for 
work on planning parties. They can 
include questions from: the question 
box where they apply. Some com- 
mittees which usually appear are: 
room decorations, refreshments, eti- 
quette and invitations, activities and 
games. 

To find answers to some of the 
questions committees can use li- 
brary books or get information from 
persons who give parties. Each 
committee presents a report to the 
whole class to discuss. 

It is worth while if class mem- 
bers dramatize some rules of eti- 
quette which might arise in such a 
party as a mother-daughter tea. For 
example: “My mother comes to our 
tea. How do I introduce her to the 
principal? to another mother?” 

“T am embarrassed when I meet 
new people. What do I do with my 
hands?” 


“What does the person who 
‘pours’ say to the guests?” 
(Continued on page 48) 
1, 








Make a 


Della Robbia Wreath 


and 72 shopping 
days until Christmas! Why 
bring up such a thought on this 
lovely fall day when the trees are 
just turning from green to the vivid 
colors of Indian Summer? Surely 
the snow and ice of December seem 
far in the future as we talk of pic- 
nics and “nut-gathering” parties. 
But if you are going to deck your 
homemaking department or home 
with a lovely Della Robbia wreath 
you must start collecting now. This 
Christmas wreath receives its name 
from 15th century Italian art that 
features green garlands with pods, 
cones and fruit carved in colorful 
relief. Luco and Andrea Della Rob- 
bia, uncle and nephew, originated 
this type of sculpture and through 
the centuries it has borne their name. 
For those of you who love to 
“collect,” making a Della Robbia 
wreath is a delightful way to in- 


( CTOBER first 


Sara Ann Brown is associate pro- 
fessor of home economics education 
at West Virginia University in 
Morgantown. Dorothy Ann Schultz 
is an instructor in the same de- 
partment of home economics. 
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flulge your hobby and at the same 
time prepare for Christmas ahead 
of the rush. Those who like to 
“make something from nothing” will 
find joy in the fact that one of the 
nicest features of this decoration 
is its negligible cost. Practically 
everything can be gathered from 
your garden, the roadside, or woods. 
And for home economists who are 
emphasizing cooperative projects 
here is a splendid opportunity to 
have many people contribute. 
Where can such a decorative item 
be used? We used ours around the 
bulletin board, but perhaps you will 
want to use it around a mirror, 
over a doorway, or as a door decora- 
tion. It also makes a lovely table 
decoration for a holiday meal. 


What to Collect 


But back to that collecting we 
must do now. What will you want 
in your wreath? This depends upon 
the area in which you live, but here 
are some suggestions. Gourds from 
your garden can be dried and shel- 
lacked to bring out the lovely colors 
of green, orange, and yellow. Shel- 
lacking helps to preserve them. Be- 


By Sara Ann Brown 


and Dorothy Ann Schultz 


cause gourds come in a variety of 
shapes and colors they are a real 
asset. 

Branches of sumac seeds add a 
deep rich red. Milkweed pods, dried 
and with the seeds removed, can be 
painted in silver or gold. Should 
you be fortunate enough to find some 
pods which are iridescent inside you 
may want to use only clear shellac 
to preserve their color. Leave the 
pods on the stems because the stems 
can also be painted and thus add 
color to the arrangement. 

Cones of all kinds can be dried. 
If you happen to find some of the 
larger varieties you may wish to cut 
them across thus making “wood 
flowers.” Be sure to do this be- 
fore the cone is too hard or it will 
be difficult to cut. 

Don’t fail to collect some bright- 
colored, hard, small  crabapples. 
These need to be stored in a cold 
place. The little round seed pods 
from rose bushes can be dried and 
shellacked to help them retain their 


color. All varieties of nuts can be 
used. Should you live in an area 
where chestnuts are grown, the 
“burrs” which surround the nuts 


come in interesting clusters. Teasles 
which grow along almost any road- 
side lend themselves to all types of 
painting. 

Depending upon the area in which 
you live, you may find many more 
things to gather and store ready 
for that special day in December 
when you will make the wreath. 


Need a Form 


Now for the steps in making the 
wreath. First, you will need a form 
to which the various parts can be 
fastened. There are several choices. 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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School Clothes Are Important 


TARTING school is an impressive 

event in any lifetime. Alice had 
been looking forward to going to 
school and all summer chattered 
happily about it. She seemed so 
sure of herself at home and was 
a leader in the neighborhood games. 
But on the day when Alice proudly 
walked with her mother to school for 
the first time, she slipped her hand 
shyly into her mother’s and spoke in 
a voice little above a whisper. Go- 
ing to school was a new experience. 
Alice’s mother, like many mothers, 
wished she might give her child a 
feeling of self-confidence. 

One way parents can help the be- 
ginner is to be sure that he is suit- 
ably dressed. Clothes may determine 
whether the experience of going to 
school will be pleasant or uncomfort- 
able. 

It is difficult for adults to realize 
how important one particular kind of 
garment may be to a child. If most 
of the girls are wearing pleated 
skirts with straps over the shoul- 
ders, a little girl may not be at all 
pleased with a straight skirt, or even 
may be embarrassed to wear one 
which is sewn to a slip-top instead 
Margaret Warning is an assistant 
professor of home economics at the 
University of Washington. In June 
she was awarded the Effie I. Raitt 
fellowship and will continue work 
on her PhD at Michigan State Col- 
lege in textiles and clothing. 


Outdoor clothes in 
bright colors are a 
safety precaution. 
Clothes from 

B. Altman's, N. Y. 
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By Margaret Warning 


of having outside straps. If the pop- 
ular girls at school are wearing 
sweaters, a jacket, though equivalent 
in warmth, may not be the garment 
for which a girl has greatest need. 
Common sense, understanding, and 
tact on the adult’s part are a great 
help to the child. 

There are occasions on which a 
child needs to be dressed up, but 
if a child is to develop socially as 
well as physically, his clothes must 
be suitable for his activities and sim- 
ilar to the ones worn by his play- 
mates. For example, Barbara’s 
clothes were more attractive than 
those of the other little girls in her 
room, but each morning when she 
left for school her mother force- 
fully reminded her not to get dirty 
or spoil her pretty clothes. 

Barbara obeyed. She was always 
careful. While the other children 
played together, she sat quietly on 
the sidelines. No one guessed why 
she failed to take part in the games 
until one day an accident made it 
necessary to remove her pretty dress. 
Wearing a borrowed playsuit for 
the rest of the day, Barbara was 
like a different child. She entered 
into the play and was as active and 
sociable as any of the other chil- 
dren. 

Barbara suffered from being over- 
dressed, but a child may feel inferior 
because he is not so well dressed 
as his schoolmates. This is perhaps 
a more difficult problem to solve, but 
children’s clothes can be improved 


without increasing the amount of 
money spent on clothing for the 
family. 


One study made in an elementary 
school where three fourths of the 
children wore clothing which was in 
some way inadequate offers this sug- 
gestion. The study indicated that 
in many cases the child’s feeling of 
his place in the school group was 
impaired by the appearance of his 
clothes. Meetings were set up where 
mothers could exchange patterns and 
ideas. At the same time care of 
clothing was taught in the elemen- 
tary school. Improvement in the 


children’s clothes was _ noticeable 
within one year. 
Most families need to make use 


of clothing which is handed down 
from older to younger children or 
which is made over from adult’s into 
children’s clothing. But hand-me- 
downs can be changed so that they 
seem different and are more suited 
to the child who acquires them. 
Such changing may require skill and 
imagination, but the results in a 
child’s happiness are worth the ef- 
fort. It is little comfort to wear 
a warm coat if playmates tease and 
call names suggested by the gar- 
ment’s peculiar appearance. 

When a child starts to school he 





| 
by [A Little girls like pleated 
C) '_J skirt and sweater outfits. 


should be able to forget about clothes 
and concentrate on learning. Besides 
being suitable and similar to his 
classmates’, they must be comfort- 
able. If they are too tight any- 
where—around the neck, in the 
armscyes, across the shoulders, 
around the waist, in the crotch, 
around the legs or arms—the young- 
ster will be conscious of his clothes 
and the discomfort will interfere 
with his progress. 

If clothes are too loose or too long, 
he will also be uncomfortable. Clothes 
should fit properly and should be 
designed and cut with fullness which 
will allow for action and growth. 

Putting on and taking off, and put- 
50) 


(Concluded on page 
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OBJECTIVES: This lesson on weaves 
includes definitions; suggestions for 
illustrations; evaluations in terms of 
comparative comfort, serviceability, 
and price; activities; and questions. 

For each weave have ready for 
display as many garments and as 
large samples of illustrative material 
as possible. Indicate the name of 
fabric, fiber content, and weave. The 
more distinct the weave, the better. 
Color can, of course, emphasize 
weave construction and attract at- 
tention. 

I like to cut class samples as they 
do in stores. This may not always 
be practical for display pieces, but 
if possible keep warp in proper po- 
sition. If weave diagrams show the 
last filling yarn at an angle (Figure 
1) the construction seems more 
clear. This device can be effective, 
too, when examining samples. 


PLAIN WEAVE 


A. Discussion of plain weave and 
plain weave fabrics might precede 
presentation of such terms as warp, 
filling, and selvage. 

1. Teacher and pupils make plain 
weave: 

a. On cardboard 

yarn—or 
b. By using paper weaving mats. 


using cord or 


B. Values of plain weave. 

1. Easily and quickly made, hence: 

a. Much used for primitive and 
home industry. 

b. Much used for cotton — note 
frequent appearance of cotton 
in display of plain weaves. 

2. Can be open in texture, hence: 

a. Cool. 

b. Light in weight. 

c. Easily washed. 

The values of plain weave come 


Jessie Caplin of Carmel, California, 
specializes in teaching textiles to 
store groups. These devices were 
developed to simplify teaching 
weaves and to help increase class 
participation and to improve recall. 
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Devices for 


By JESSIE CAPLIN 


Teaching Weaves 


out more clearly by comparison with 
twill weave. What are disadvantages 
of plain weave? 


C. The values of plain weave will be 
modified to a greater or lesser de- 
gree when texture is added: 

1. Novelty yarn as in shantung 
and boucle. 

2. Yarns may be paired as in Ox- 
ford and pajama cloth. 

3. Heavy yarns may be introduced 
in cords and ribs. 

4. Yarns may be omitted for more 
open weave as in “skip dent.” 

Post an alphabetical list, or dis- 
tribute copies of such a list, of cot- 
ton clothing and home furnishing 
fabrics which would be used most of- 
ten by your group. Pupils can look 
up these names in a standard text 
and list weave for each. Which 
weave has the highest frequency? 
Calculate per cent. It may be desir- 
able for pupils to make from display 
an alphabetical list of names of plain 
weave wool, silk, and linen fabrics. 


D. Exercise in distinguishing warp 
and filling. Show plain weave sam- 
ples with: 

1. Colored stripes. 

2. Colored yarns in one direction 
(chambray). 

8. Yarns which are different in 
size in warp and filling. 

4. Striped crinkled crepe. 

5. Ribbed texture as in poplin or 
taffeta. 

6. Cords as in dimity and some 
cotton suitings. 


E. This may be a convenient place 
to bring out the comparative break- 
ing (tensile) strength of warp and 
filling yarns. 

1. When a sheet wears out, which 
yarns break first? How does this 
show? 

2. Answer both questions for a 
cotton shirt or blouse. 

3. Use a piece of new sheeting, 
unbleached muslin, or cotton broad- 
cloth. Fray out three or more warp 


yarns and the same number of filling 
yarns. Test each group to see which 
breaks more easily. (Determine the 
proper number of yarns in advance.) 


F. Selvage. Cheesecloth shows the 
construction clearly. How is selvage 
different from the body of the ma- 
terial? What are values of selvage? 
Point out later that plain weave is 
used for twill satin and pile weave. 
How is the selvage in a sheet con- 
structed? 


G. Count. This is one indication of 
quality which is sometimes stated in 
advertisements of plain weave cot- 
ton fabrics such as percale, sheets, 
or broadcloth. The count stated is 
that taken at the loom. It is, of 
course, higher in fabrics as sold due 
to shrinkage in finishing. Count, 
when stated, is one means of ex- 
plaining differences in price, texture, 
and serviceability. 


1. Mark off a square inch in the 
center of a sample of cheesecloth, 
preferably one whose count is stated 
on a label or in an advertising de- 
scription. Fringe a warp and a fill- 
ing edge of the square. Determine 
the count with the naked eye and 
compare with the stated count. 

2. Compare catalogue prices of 
cheesecloth of different counts. 

3. Determine prices of same size 
sheets in the four usual “types.” 
Note difference in the way count is 
stated in “1 and 2” above. 

4. Use sheet charts* to compare 
the appearance of the sheet fabrics 
(and as magnified) in the four 
counts. 

5. Meaning of “80 square.” Show 
for comparison of price and texture 
an 80 square and a lower count per- 
cale. 

6. Fringe a warp and filling edge 
in a broadcloth sample, preferably 
one whose count is known. How 


* The Buying and Care of Towels and Sheets, Can- 
non Homemaking Institute, Cannon Mills, 70 Worth 
Street, New York, N. Y., or use Practical coupon 
#68, page 103, September 1952. Free. 
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Figure 1: If weave diagrams show the last 
filling yarn at an angle the construction will 
seem more clear. This device is effective, too, 
when examining cut samples. 


does the closeness of warp and fill- 
ing yarns compare? This is to em- 
phasize that in cotton broadcloth the 
warp count is always approximately 
twice the filling count. Try to find 
an advertisement and/or a sample of 
broadcloth with a higher or a lower. 
count and again emphasize the pro- 
portion of warp to filling. Review 
count in cheesecloth sample. 

7. Some organdy has a count 
which is approximately 80 square. 
Why is it so different in appearance 
from percale? In price? 


THE LOOM 


A. Do you have a loom to show after 
working with the simpler devices 
suggested under plain weave presen- 
tation? (A.1.) Most beginners are 
interested in the mechanical forma- 
tion of the shed—after slowly pick- 
ing up individual warps with a 
needle; in a shuttle with a long 
yarn; in the work of the batten; 
sometimes in harnesses and heddles 
which are such timesavers after the 
loom is threaded. Pre-study of the 
loom is indicated if a trip to a weav- 
ing mill is in the offing. 

1. What parts of the loom does 
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Figure 3: A 2x2 right-hand twill weave with 
plain edge selvage on last 2 warps each edge. 
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Figure 2a: One type of Zuni loom which can 
be made from plastic or cardboard. It uses 
25 warps. The s,s,s, indicates the slots. 


the needle used in darning replace? 

2. A Zuni loom is good for illus- 
trative purposes. A usable model can 
be made of heavy sheet plastic, card- 
board, metal or thin plywood. (Fig- 
ure 2a.) Or narrow strips of plas- 
tic, cardboard or plywood, each with 
holes in center, can be fastened with 
a small space between them to top 
and bottom strips. (Figure 2b.) In 
either case the warps are threaded 
alternately through holes and slots. 
This device serves as harness, heddle 
and batten. It can weave a narrow 
strip. 


TWILL WEAVE 


A. Twill weave forms a diagonal 
which will show on one or both sides 
of a fabric unless hidden by nap. In 
Figure 3 a 2x2 twill weave as used 
in flannel and serge is illustrated. 
The selvage is plain weave. 

1. In any wool twill it is expected 
that on the face of the material the 
diagonal will slant toward the right 
hand. In a twill of cotton, rayon, or 
a wool combination, the diagonal 
may be either right-hand or left- 
hand. In any case the diagonal will 
be in the opposite direction on the 
back of the fabric. Right-hand twill 
in wool is sometimes indicated in 
mail order catalogues, or in news- 
paper and magazine _ illustrations. 
Check as examples: 

a. Face and back of wool twill 
garments and yardage. 

b. Twills of cotton, 
wool combinations. 


rayon, and 


B. Twill weaves can be more closely 
woven than plain weaves. 
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Figure 4: This diagram shows the construction 
of a 2x2 twill for a wool sharkskin, 
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Figure 2b: A Zuni loom can also be made 
from strips of plastic or wood fastened at top 
and bottom, Uses 25 warps in "A" slots. 


1. To illustrate use a paper weav- 
ing mat to make twill weave as in 
Figure 4. At least one more cross- 
wise strip can be crowded in than 
in plain weave. When plain weave 
and twill weave mats are held to the 
light the greater closeness of twill 
weave will be apparent. Cord weav- 
ings on cardboard, when removed, 
compare similarly on both counts. 


C. Twill weaves form warp or filling 
floats long enough to cover at least 
two yarns. The diagonal of twill 
weave occurs because as the filling 
yarns float (on face or back) it 
changes from one warp yarn to the 
next in succeeding rows. 


D. Floats take napping more readily 
than the “over one under one” of 
plain weaves. Napping adds to the 
thickness and warmth of twill 
fabrics. As the characteristic di- 
agonal of twill weave is sometimes 
copied by printing it on plain weave 
cotton, so napping is used for wool- 
like reproductions. Nappir: cften 
hides the diagonal of twill weave. 

1. To find twill weave in blankets 
of wool, cotton, rayon, or blends may 
be a surprise. Show it by cutting 
off the nap on a very small area of 
a swatch or discarded blanket. 

2. What weave is used in summer 
blankets? In “sheet” blankets? 


(Continued on page 52) 

















Figure 5: A steep twill shows a 67 degree 
angle and a normal twill shows 45 degrees. 
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Make ita 


When doorbells ring October 31st it is a 
wise homemaker who will have on hand candy, 
apples and other goodies for the young tricksters. 
Halloween is the time for interesting costumes 
so easy-to-make as an extra class project. 
Halloween, a night of fun, superstitions, and 
eerie games to delight both young and old, had 
its beginning in quite different circumstances. 
The earliest Halloween celebration can be 
traced to the second century B.C. pagan 
festival of the Druids. Prior to Christianity, 
it was a celebration closely associated with 
witchcraft. Masquerading first appeared during 
the medieval church celebrations of Allhallows Day, 
when those not playing the part of Saints wanted 
to get into the church procession. To do so 
they dressed as angels or devils. 
Halloween as we celebrate it in America 
goes back to the folklore of the Gallic people. 
The games, tricks, and predictions of future 
mates used at parties today are the same 
as were played hundreds of years ago. 


















Advance 703— 
Gypsy costume, 
sizes 12-20, 25c. 


Advance 707— 
Child's clown suit, 
sizes: 2-4, 6-8, 
10-12, all 25c. 
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Masquerade 


The pumpkin jack-o-lantern had its origin 
centuries ago, too. The first jack-o-lantern was 
carved from a large turnip and it was an American 
colonist who substituted the pumpkin. 
Celebration of Christmas and other holidays 
was forbidden by the early church in America. 
It was with the Gallic immigration in the 1800's 
that Halloween first appeared as a regional holiday. 
It was often referred to as “Snap Apple Night” 
or “Nutcracking.” The gatherings were social and 
the old customs were observed. About 1840 
Halloween became a nationally celebrated 
holiday with parties and parades in many towns. 
It was at this time masquerade costumes became 
a part of the celebration once again. Advance 6204— 
In addition to ghosts, devils, and witches soe rere ay sono: 
there were costumes representing all types of 
folk and national characters. 
Masquerade costumes and the study of their 
origin can develop into an exciting project. 
The costumes suggested here are simply designed 
and can be made from a wide variety of materials. 













Advance 702— 
Ballet costume, 
sizes: girls 4-8, 
teenage 10-16, 25¢. 





Witch's costume, 





Advance 705— 
Little Indian, sizes 4-12, 25c. 
sizes 4-12, 25c. rs 


A = 


Advance 706— \ , 
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Be Clean and Sweet 


LTHOUGH it sounds like unfounded criticism the average person 
does not know how to take a bath... yet your bath is one of the 
basic steps to beauty as well as to health. 

The relaxing, mental-healing, and physical cleansing values of the 
bath are enormous, but most of us are blind to its maximum good. 
Here are a few pointers that should make you enjoy and benefit from 
your daily dip. 

1. Prime yourself to like your bath. Come to know that no matter 
what is wrong, your bath will wash some part of its seriousness away. 

2. Realize that your bath gives you poise because it scrubs you 
clean outside and prepares you for any eye that looks at you, any 
nose that picks up your flower-fresh fragrance. 

3. Don’t hurry your bath unless it is an emergency. Then you are 
better off showering because the nature of the bath means it should 
be a relaxing session not a marathon of haste. 

4. Use a wash cloth. Don’t depend on your soap to do the whole job. 
A nubby, scrubby wash cloth that rakes across your skin will help 
the scales and grime disappear and leave shiny satin skin. 

5. Leave your bath with the feeling that no matter what part of 
your body might be exposed the next minute it could bear close in- 
spection. Your feet are especially important. They take vicious punish- 
ment and often look it. Scrub them until they tingle—especially the 
soles of your feet. Soak them in soapy suds until they look like girl-feet 
again. Your back, your heels, your elbows, your upper thighs, and 
your upper arms should get special pampering. 

6. Use a rinse water after your bath. Either run another tub or step 
under the shower to rinse off the suds. If you have soaked and soaped 
in water for ten or fifteen minutes you need to be rinsed off. 

7. Keep your bath freshness with you al! through the day by using 
a deodorant. You can’t overestimate the value of deodorants. People 
who think they don’t need them usually do. You become inured to your 
own body smells and other people won’t tell you what is wrong. So 
be sure of your grooming with a reliable deodorant that is quick and 
easy to use and fresh to wear. 






By Mary Brown 
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NEWS LETTER home furnishings 


The topic this month is LAMPS. The selections 
‘isene ateneeted shown here are typical of those found in better stores 
where a tour through the lamp departments will prove 
the abundance of styles now available .. . all designed 
in the contemporary manner with emphasis on clean lines. 
Perhaps the most unusual new lighting units are 
the Bubble lamps designed by George Nelson. Fashioned 
of steel wire and a speciai translucent plastic, the 
Bubbles actually seem to float in the air once they 
are installed. They come in six different shapes from 
elongated ones, top left, to spheres and flat gourd- 
like shapes. They cast a soft, even glow of light. 

















Lightolier, Inc. . 
a In table lamps the news centers 

in graceful shapes and restrained 
treatments. Black metal combined 
with marble, brass, or polished wood 
makes interesting effects as in 

the lamp below left in which a globe 
of natural birch is used with black 
steel. The gay "mushroom clump" 
lamp. above, gives a decorative 
light accent. It has brass stems 
with a white base and metal shades 
in three tones of gray. Bases, 

made from drift wood or camelia 
roots and rock quartz are unique. 























Knapp and Tubbs 





Lightolier, Inc. 


Floor lamps are graceful columns of 
Steel, brass, or polished wood scaled 
in harmony with today's lower ceilings 
and modern furnishings. Most versatile 
are those designed for multi-purpose 
lighting. Slender rods which rotate or 
swing in wide ares can be adjusted for 
effective illumination. Examples are 
the one of Italian inspiration, above 
far left, which swivels on a cross-arm 
and the hat-tree lamp, right. Many pin- 
up lamps also have swivel socket heads 
with shades that can turn as desired. 














Heifetz Company 
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Cord of Presto Vapor-Steam iron extends 
from rear. Thumb rests on both sides of 
handle make it comfortable for either hand. 





Adjustable handle of the Dazey 
egg beater, Mode! 810, permits 
both right and left hand action. 

One Swing-A-Way wall can opener, 

Model | H 509 R, is made with the 

turning handle on the left side. 





General Mills hand iron can be moved in any direc- 
tion. Both ends are tapered and cord extends from 
the rear. Small rests are attached to both sides. 





Straight 7!/"" scis- 
sors are made for 
left-hand use. J. 
Wiss & Sons. 





Liquid can be poured from either side of 
this double-lipped sauce pan by Wear-Ever. 
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Can BOTH 


ommend that one of the basic 

principles for improving an 
operation is to balance the work of 
the two hands. Whether this prin- 
ciple can be applied is dependent, to 
a certain extent, on the nature of 
the tools available. A recent survey 
of selected household appliances 
shows that many are made for right- 
handed use only, some are for left- 
handed use only, a few can _ be 
changed from the right hand to the 
left hand by special adjustment, and 
some appliances can be used equally 
well with either hand. 

The main criteria for an appliance 
to be used ambidextrously is that it 
can be operated just as easily and 
rapidly with either hand and one 
may continue to do so with extended 
operation. It seems to be charac- 
teristic that right-handed persons 
like to begin work with the right 
hand and then switch to the left 
hand, when they become ambidex- 
trous, whereas left-handed persons 
begin with the left hand and change 
to the right. 

Certain appliances with handles 
may present problems in being op- 
erated equally well by right-handed 
and left-handed persons. Appliances 
in daily use such as electric irons, 
can openers, hand beaters, pans, and 
scissors can be considered examples. 
Are they constructed so that they 
are equally easy for the left hand 
to use as for the right hand? 

The information received from 
manufacturers can be summarized: 


Nf omen and time economists rec- 


Hand Irons 

The most important features 
which determine whether an iron 
can be operated efficiently are the 
placing of the cord and the shaping 
of the handle. For right-hand op- 
eration, the cord extends from the 
right side and the thumb rest, if one 
is used, is placed on the left side of 
the handle. This type of iron may 
be used with the left hand but with 


Nell White is assistant professor of 
home management at Purdue Uni- 
versity. Catherine Williams is a 
laboratory attendant in nutrition 
research, University of Illinois. 
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By Nell White and Catherine Axline Williams 


HANDS Work? 


much less efficiency, due to the cord 
getting in the way. The majority of 
dry and steam irons are designed 
with the cords on the' right side. 

One or more manufacturers of 
electric hand irons make one of their 
models with the cord extending from 
the left side. A thumb rest is pro- 
vided on the right of the handle for 
the convenience of the left-handed 
user. One company stated that the 
special, left-handed handle was 
available upon order. 

One electric iron model can be 
easily converted from a right-handed 
appliance to a left-handed one by re- 
moving one screw in the handle to 
change the cord to the left. Thus, 
the left-handed person may use the 
iron and not be bothered with the 
cord between the user and the iron 
itself. : 

For the hand iron to be both 
right-handed and left-handed, provi- 
sion for keeping the cord out of the 


Making Both Hands Work involves motion 





e This fact was well illustrated by 
Margaret Coleman when, as a stu- 
dent in the work simplification class 
conducted by Dr. Orpha Mae Thomas 
at Teachers College, she chose to 
make a comparative study of Old 
Versus New Ironing Methods. In 
the photos above, Miss Coleman dem- 
onstrates three steps of the simpli- 
fied procedures she worked out for 
ironing a bat-wing blouse. Based on 
the Mary Proctor ironing  tech- 
niques, the method depends upon the 
controlled use of both hands. 

In reporting her project Miss 
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way is essential. If the iron cord is 
directed toward the rear of the iron, 
it can easily be kept out of the way. 
A swivel arrangement which allows 
the cord to swing from right to left 
makes for excellent cord position for 
either right- or left-handed ironing. 
A cordless iron eliminates the prob- 
lem of the cord. Dual pointed ends 
aid the ambidextrous. 

Several manufacturers make an 
iron with cord extending from the 
rear, several make irons with two 
thumb rests, one or more companies 
make an iron with both features. 
Others manufacture a shaped handle 
that is comfortable for grasping 
with either hand, although there are 
no thumb rests. On the whole when 
manufacturers state that irons are 
both right- and left-handed they 
usually refer to the two thumb rests 
rather than to the cord extending 
from the rear of the iron. 

A special device is available which 


Coleman noted, “As a teacher inter- 
ested in family life education I want 
to help my students evaluate home- 
making activities in relation to val- 


ues, satisfactions, and goals. This 
would enable each student to develop 
a wholesome homemaking philos- 
ophy. A worthwhile homemaking 
philosophy can never lose sight of 
the importance of conserving 
strengin......”’ 

Her project was based on work 
simplification rules or “motion econ- 
omy principles,” and she _ pointed 
out, “If such principles can be ap- 


will hold the cord from any iron to- 
ward the opposite side of the board 
from the user, and thus prevent the 
annoyance of the cord getting in the 
way of ironing and mussing the 
product. This makes it possible for 
the ironing to be done easily using 
either hand. 


Can Openers 

A handle located on the right side 
of a rotary can opener is convenient 
for the right-handed person. A long 
arm makes for easy circular mo- 
tions; simply grasp, turn, and turn. 
A key handle found on some can 
openers means that the fingers must 
grasp, turn, release for each turn 
with the key. Practically all can 
openers are designed with the handle 
on the right side. One recent model 
of a well-known can opener is manu- 
factured with the crank on the left 
side. 
Hand Beaters 

Rotary hand beaters have some- 
what the same characteristics as the 
rotary can openers. It is true that 
the handle of a rotary beater may 
be turned with the right hand or it 
may be reversed and turned with 
the left hand. However, one manu- 
facturer stated that their turbine 
bowl beater could not be conveniently 
used by a left-handed person. One 


(Concluded on page 43) 


economy principles 





plied to one household task such as 
ironing, then other tasks about the 
home can be simplified in a similar 
manner. This is an important point 
to teach girls while they are suffi- 
ciently plastic to change their meth- 
ods of work.” 

Margaret Coleman was awarded 
her PhD this summer and is now 
on the staff of the University of 
Alabama. Copies of her comparative 
study on ironing methods can be 
procured free from the Information 
Center, Proctor Electric Company, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
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about a home management house 

on the campus at UCLA. When 
the green light was flashed, it was 
recognized that the furnishing of 
the house could be an interesting 
project with real experiences for the 
House Planning and Furnishing 
classes. Here was an opportunity 
for students to read blueprints and 
plan rooms with actual scale draw- 
ings. Working with a definite 
budget in which the greatest expen- 
ditures were for permanent equip- 
ment would be a valuable experience. 
At the same time the students could 
plan for later additions when funds 
became available. 

Students organized into groups to 
study the project. These were 
planned around the four areas: liv- 
ing-dining room, kitchen - utility, 
bedroom-bath, and the instructor’s 
apartment. The girls studied floor 
plans, made numerous trips to the 
house as it was under construction, 
and tested color schemes in actual 
light at various times during the 
day. 

The groups worked out everything 
on the basis of a study of the area 
and its requirements in terms of 
size, light, and specific needs. Then 
each group presented three ideas 
for solution to their problems to the 
entire class for discussion and ex- 
pression of preferences. After these 
tentative solutions were thoroughly 
explored, the final plans were made. 

Field trips were arranged to ac- 
quaint students with available fur- 
niture, rugs, fabrics, lamps, cer- 
amics and accessories. Students did 
comparative shopping and considered 
many samples for color, texture, 
ease of care, and durability, as well 
as for beauty. Believing that good 
design grows out of sound use of 
material and machine, that comfort 
and efficiency and long life are at- 


fr: some time there had been talk 


Frances Obst is a lecturer in home 
economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 
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tributes of good design, and that 
good design can create a colorful, 
pleasant environment, these students 
started on the furnishings. They 
gained rich and exciting experience 
in helping to plan the color schemes, 
furnishing, and furniture layout. 


THE SITE 


The site of the new home manage- 
ment house is a finger of land on the 
east rim of the campus. In order 
to use the land most effectively it 
was decided to build with openness 
sereened for privacy with six-foot 





redwood fences and a concrete block 
wall around large window and patio 
areas. With complete privacy thus 
insured by garden walls, large slid- 
ing window areas were used freely 
to enlarge the interior space. Win- 
dows toward the street side of the 
living room were eliminated. 

A small berm of land cut through 
from the street side makes the en- 
trance walk and two lovely spread- 
ing acacia trees tie the pitched roof 
to the ground making the house a 
part of the scene. The views include 
the foothills of the Santa Monica 
Mountains to the north and west, a 
sloping vista of the city to the south, 
and a Westwood Village street to 
the east. Consequently the living 
areas were placed on the north and 


UCLA’ s New 


a real experience in home planning 


west with the entry and powder 
room on the east. 

The kitchen and service wing are 
west and south respectively, the en- 
trance to each is accessible from the 
driveway which leads to a path 
across campus for student use. The 
instructor’s apartment is on the first 
floor facing south. It has its own 
patio and private entrance adjacent 
to the carport giving her complete 
privacy for living and entertaining. 


THE PLAN 


The house is designed to house six 
girls and an instructor. The re- 


Photos by Goldstein 
A view of the living room looking toward the patio. Color 
schemes used throughout the house are restrained and subtle. 


quirements were drawn up to meet 
specific objectives. With ‘family liv- 
ing’ as the main objective the plan- 
ning was oriented to provide for ex- 
periences characterizing group liv- 
ing. The result is both practical and 
aesthetic. 

A casual contemporary California 
feeling with clean simple lines is em- 
phasized. The first floor contains a 
living-dining area one and a half 
stories high, beamed ceiling, and 
full-length sliding doors opening 
onto the patio. The patio has an 
outdoor fireplace and redwood furni- 
ture. The outdoor grill backs the in- 
door fireplace. The living room has 
a feeling of spaciousness as the liv- 
ing and dining areas are separated 
only by a five-foot divider made of a 
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movable bookcase and a lounge seat 
with planters at each end. 

The dining room walls have cup- 
boards which open directly into the 
kitchen and into the utility room. 
The kitchen contains a_ breakfast 
nook, planning desk, freezer, refrig- 
erator, dishwasher, surface cooking 
units and built-in gas range and 
broiler. A U-shaped kitchen was 
used for ease of working and effi- 
ciency. Storage areas were planned 
around the list of necessary equip- 
ment; each size was determined and 
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areas planned in relation to what 
was to be stored. All shelves are ad- 
justable. The service room opens 
onto a fenced yard and is equipped 
with an automatic washer, dryer, 
and ironer. The space outside the 
service door is utilized for carport, 
housing of waste, garden tool closet, 
and drying yard. 

The space under the stairway is 
used for a telephone booth and a 
closet for card tables and chairs 
which opens to both the hall and liv- 

(Continued on next page) 





Deep Fryers are Useful 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


e ELECTRIC deep fryers are con- 
sidered by many women as auxiliary 
equipment. However, after the 
homemaker has become accustomed 
to the convenience of the deep fryer, 
it might very well rank in impor- 
tance with the electric mixer and 
toaster. 

The electric fryer can be used to 
deep fry any type of food such as 
potatoes, pastries, poultry, etc. All 
fryers have automatic thermostatic 
controls to maintain cooking oil or 
fat at the desired temperature. Tem- 
perature selections vary with differ- 
ent deep fryers, but the general 
range is from 150°F. to 425°F. 
Cooking oil or fat capacity varies, 
too, with the fryers; most require 
from two to four quarts. Several 
manufacturers say that their fryers 
can also be used as casseroles and 
small bake ovens. 

Some manufacturers suggest that 
oil or fat may be stored in the fry- 
ers. Another manufacturer discour- 






(Continued from preceding page) 
ing room. On the side toward the 
utility room the ironer is stored un- 
der the stairs. 

Three bedrooms upstairs house six 
students. The built-in wardrobes, 
drawers and exposed beam ceilings 
feature fir into which a grey stain 
was rubbed to permit color of wood 
to be seen. The only furniture 
needed in the rooms are twin beds, 
study desks, chairs, and bookcases. 
On this floor is a study-sewing room 
which can be used as a guest room, 
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ages this practice and for good rea- 
son. All cooking oils and fat should 
be strained after use and before 
storage. The presence of foreign 
matter in the oil is undesirable and 
will probably cause it to break down 
sooner than if properly strained and 
stored. 

Cooking oil or liquefied fat is re- 
moved from the deep fryer either by 
a drain or by tipping the appliance 
and allowing the oil to pour into an- 
other container. Drains have to be 
thoroughly cleaned because they may 
become clogged with crumbs. The 
cooking well is cleaned by wiping 
with absorbent toweling. 

Deep fryers are designed in rec- 
tangular, square and round shapes. 
All are attractive table models with 
easy - to - clean surface of chrome or 
enamel. Each type is equipped with 
a basket to hold foods while deep 
frying and an attachment to sup- 
port the basket for draining pur- 
poses. All have lids, but only one 
manufacturer suggests using it 
while deep frying. Prices range 
from approximately $30.00 to $40.00 
and higher for the deluxe models. 





Dulane Fryryte 






vf Presto Deep Fryer 





or as a bedroom to take a seventh 
student if necessary. There is trunk 
storage off the sewing room. The 
bathroom is compartmentalized and 
each compartment has two of each 
of the major bathroom fixtures. 
Cleaning and linen closets in the 
hallway make these facilities acces- 
sible to all rooms. 


MATERIALS 

Although designed in a contempo- 
rary feeling there is no attempt at 
a new. structural system. The 


method of construction is the con- 
ventional stud system with thought 
given to modular framing so: that 
rafters and joists could be cut to 
economical lengths. 

The exterior of the house is made 
of redwood board and batten, with 
cinder block below. A red crushed 
tile roof harmonizes with the red 
tile roofs of the campus architec- 
ture. 

The interior materials are exposed 
fir beam ceilings finished with a 
grey stain, plaster walls with fir 
paneling, and cinder block carried in 
at points where it unites outside 
structures with inside. The fireplace 
is of cinder block. The floors are 
oak. Kitchen cabinets are Philippine 
mahogany with a natural wax finish 
and with counter surfaces of vinyl. 
Marlite is used for the bathroom 
walls with linoleum on the floor. 

The heating is accomplished by 
two forced air furnaces using gas 
burners. Venetian blinds are used 
only in the utility room and in the 
kitchen over the breakfast nook as 
the wide eaves of the roof are de- 
signed to control sun and light. The 
eave surface is illuminated. Light- 
ing is by recessed fixtures and tube 
lighting over the windows down- 
stairs and over the counter in the 
kitchen. Upstairs two double goose- 
neck brackets provide flexible light 
for desk work and general lighting. 

Over-mirror lights are used above 
the chests of drawers. 


STUDENTS PLAN FURNISHINGS 


The interior color scheme was re- 
strained so it would not interfere 
with the impressions from the out- 
side, the subtle greens and tawny 
browns of the hills, the blue of the 
sky, and the color of the blooming 
shrubs and perennial flowers. 

Much thought was given to dur- 
able textures and to ease of care in 
all selections. Pieces were chosen 
for good scale and adaptability. 

The living room has a wool rug 
of warm sand color, two walls of 
coppery sand and one of putty col- 
ored plaster which harmonize with 
the fir wood. The ceiling is grey 
stained fir; the cinder-block fireplace 
has warm tones in various lights 
during the day. Two toast colored, 
textured, sectional sofas placed 
against a putty colored wall and cin- 
der block low wall repeat the warm- 
er wall tones. A built-in seat in the 
movable room divider has a greyed- 
brown small check upholstery and 
the two armless chairs are covered 
in striated cactus colored fabric. A 
corner table and envelope lamp table 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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ina 7th Grade Foods Class 





By Althea Gillmeister Mosher 


OW can we teach junior high 
school students better ways of 
getting along together? There 
is a very real need for these kinds of 
learnings among this age group, but 
there is also a need for activity in a 
class of seventh or eighth graders. 
A discussion of “good character 
traits” or “cooperating at home” may 
become dull and monotonous to stu- 
dents who want to do something. 
One method of solving this prob- 
lem was used at Medina High School, 
where four classes of seventh graders 
learned some of the fundamentals 
of gettiig along together—and they 
learned them during a foods unit. 
On the first day of class, an eager 
group entered the homemaking room. 
Their main objective was to cook, 
while an important secondary ob- 
jective was to enjoy tasting the 
results. However, I felt that emphasis 
Althea Gillmeister Mosher is a home- 
making teacher at Medina High 
School in Medina, New York. She is 
a graduate of New York State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo 
and has her masters from Cornell. 
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in another area was needed during 
the fifteen-week unit. I wanted my 
students to develop an understanding 
of the fact that getting along well 
with each other while working to- 
gether ir a foods class is equally as 
important as understanding prin- 
ciples of cooking and prceducing a 
good product. 

To facilitate a better understand- 
ing of the existing relationships 
within the class, I asked each girl to 
list the names of three girls with 
whom she would enjoy working. A 
sociogram was then drawn for each 
of the four classes. See the illustra- 
tion on the next page. This is a part 
of the diagram for one class. Many 
implications can be drawn about a 
group when one has such a diagram- 
matic picture before him. This so- 
ciogram shows that: 

1. Cecilia, Barbara, Carol, and 
Doris form a _ small closely knit 
group, wanting to work together 
with no “outsiders.” 

2. No one wants to work with 
Ann, and unfortunately in each class 
there were several such girls. Ann is 
trying to become a part of the four- 


some who wanted no “outsiders.” 

3. Jean has many friends, and is 
frequently a second or third choice. 
She apparently has few close friends, 
but many girls like her and want to 
work with her, after they have first 
selected their best friend. 

4. Betsy and Peggy are close 
friends. as each named the other as 
first choice. Sue and Alice also ap- 
pear to be good friends. 

Using the sociogram as a basis, 
the girls in each class were divided 
into four families of three or four 
members. An attempt was made to 
break up some of the cliques, to place 
some of the “outsiders” in families 
where they could adjust more read- 
ily, and to place each girl in a family 
where she had some friends, but also 
had an opportunity to make new 
acquaintances. 

From the very beginning, the girls 
were enthusiastic about belonging to 
a family. Each family was given a 
color name, and this color scheme 
was carried out in the tablecloths, 
towels, and utensils which had been 
painted with stripes of the appropri- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ate color for easy identification. 

It was soon evident that the girls 
were developing pride in_ their 
kitchers and feelings of loyalty to 
their families. They gave great care 
to their ranges and sinks, and as the 
room was put into readiness for the 
first laboratory periods, there seemed 
to be a feeling of belonging to a 
family and to a kitchen. 

While busily scrubbing the table, 
one girl remarked, “It’s fun being in 
a family and it gives me a feeling of 
responsibility.” In one of the smaller 
classes, the blue kitchen was _ not 
used. When she noticed this, one of 
the girls asked, “Doesn’t anyone live 
in the blue kitchen?” The idea of 
family living was beginning to take 
hold. 

It was decided that each month a 
“Family of the Month” would be 
chosen. This choice was based solely 
on cooperation within the group, and 
individual grades or accomplish- 
ments were unimportant except as 
they contributed to the group as a 
whole. The chosen family was then 
given an opportunity to demonstrate 
a product to the others in the class. 

The girls’ enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, for they were fairly bub- 
bling with ideas for their families. 
All of these were not carried through, 
but they do offer possibilities for the 
future. One of their plans centered 
around families visiting one another 
for meals, just as their own families 
might do. Another was that of “pre- 
tending,” or role-playing at the 
dinner table. This offers many possi- 
bilities for discussing family mat- 
ters in 4 real situation, although it 
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would be rather difficult to do so in 
a 45 minute period. 

One day the yellow family decided 
to pretend that they were school 
teachers at a table in the faculty 
dining room. A moment later one 
was overheard to say, “Isn’t that 
Johnny a problem in class?” Another 
harassed teacher replied, “I just 
don’t know what to do with him.” 
Situations such as this may be 
amusing to us, but they can also 
provide insights and guideposts for 
planning to meet student needs. 

As the unit progressed, various 
foods were prepared and _ served. 
Evaluation of the product in each 
case, however, coincided with an 
evaluation of the way in which the 
group worked together. There were 
frequent opportunities for discus- 
sions about relationships with others. 
One day, for example, a girl dropped 
the broiler pan containing ham- 
burgers for her family on the floor. 
The class later talked not only about 
care in handling hot utensils, but 
also how the girl must have felt 
when she realized her family would 
be angry at her, and how the rest 
of the family acted toward this 
member. 

Other possibilities for discussion 
arose when a family did not have a 
workable plan for a_ laboratory 
period, when someone made a mis- 
take in preparing or serving the 
food, or when one person tried to 
tell others how to carry out their 
assigned duties. In selecting inci- 
dents for discussion, the identity of 
those involved was not revealed. 
This was possible because there were 
four classes from which to draw ex- 





hey 
1st Choice ———— 
Qnd Choice ------- 
3 Choice —.—.—- 








amples. The girls respected the 
privacy which was afforded them, 
and eagerly took part in the dis- 
cussions because they were real life 
incidents involving their friends. 

It was not long before the students 
began to realize that feelings are 
involved in relationships with others, 
and this realization became a part 
of them in their many cctivities. 
One day as I passed a student busily 
washing dishes, she said, ‘“‘We de- 
cided that when something doesn’t 
taste good, we’re going to tell the 
person, instead of laughing behind 
her back.’ This family had begun to 
make some of its own decisions in 
cooperative living. 

Midway through the unit, this 
questionnaire was distributed: 


MY CLASS FAMILY 


1. Your name 

2. Names of the other members of 

your class family. 

3. Check the following descriptions 

which you think are true of your 

family: 

We cooperate well together. 

—— We have improved in the way 
we work together. 

—— We do not get along well to- 
gether. 

—— One person always tells the 
rest of us what to do. 

—— We do not plan our work well. 

— We waste much time in argu- 
ing 

4. Give a reason why you have 

checked each of the above statements. 

5. Do you enjoy working with your 

family? 

6. Why? 

7. Check any of the following state- 

ments which describe how you feel: 

—— I always have to do things I 
don’t like to do. 

—— My ffriends are in 
group. 

—— I feel left out of everything. 

—— The girls in this family don’t 
like me. 

—— None of the girls volunteer, so 
I always have to tell them what 
to do. 

—— I feel that the girls like to have 
me in their family. 

— I enjoy planning and working 
with the other members of my 
family. 

8. If you would rather be in another 

family, with whom would you like 

to be? Why? 


The responses to this question- 
naire proved most enlightening in 
revealing relationships within the 
families, especially where there were 
problem situations. These comments 
were typical of those received, show- 
ing what adjustments were being 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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PRACTICAL’s How-to-do series V 





Deep Fiying 


Vegetables, meat, poultry, and pastries 
can all be deep fried to perfection. 

Proper equipment, correct temperatures, 
frying qualities of shortening, and tested 
recipes contribute to successful products. 

Use either an electric deep fryer 
or a 2 or 3 quart sauce pan with deep sides. 

If a sauce pan is used, a frying thermometer 
is necessary. Electric deep fryers have 
thermostats for constant temperature control. 
A frying basket or slotted spoon is 
essential for removing and draining foods. 

Select a fat or oil bland in flavor, 
neutral in odor and with a high smoking point. 
Most shortening on the market are suitable. 

Properly controlled temperatures 
result in better products and preserve 
cooking qualities of the oil or fat. 

High temperatures (over 400°F.) cause fat 

to smoke and break down and the food browns 
too quickly without cooking through. Check the 
temperature before adding each batch of food. 
Use temperature recommended by the recipe. 
The time for frying will vary with size, 
quantity, and type of food and temperature. 

Add small quantities of food gently 
to hot fat. Large amounts cause bubbling 
over, lengthens cooking time, thus increasing 
amount of fat absorption. Bubbling is 
sometimes caused by food too moist or cold. 

After cooking, drain food well, serve 
quickly or keep warm in moderate oven. 


Pineapple Fritters 


Y% cup milk 

2 tbsp. melted shortening 

1 cup pineapple, crushed, 
drained 


1 cup sifted flour 

1 tbsp. sugar 

1 tsp. baking powder 
Y% tsp. salt 


1 egg 
Shortening for deep frying 


Sift flour, sugar, baking powder and salt together. 
Combine egg and milk and stir into dry mixture. Add 
melted shortening and crushed pineapple to the batter. 

Drop by spoonfuls into deep shortening heated to 
350° F. Fry until golden brown (3 to 5 minutes). Drain 
on paper toweling. Sprinkle with powdered sugar be- 
fore serving. Serve with ham, meat loaf or other meat. 
Yield: 12 medium fritters. 
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Sift together 1 cup all-purpose flour, 1 tbsp. 
sugar, 1 tsp. baking powder and '/4 tsp. salt. 
Combine egg and 4 cup milk. Stir into dry 


mixture. Add 1 cup crushed, drained pineapple and 
2 tbsp. melted shortening to the batter. Stir well. 








Heat shortening to 365°F. Check temperature 
with frying thermometer. Drop batter by spoon- 
fuls into fat. Fry until golden brown, or 3 to 5 


minutes. Remove from fat, drain on absorbent paper. 
Sprinkle with sugar. Serve with ham or other meat. 





Photos 


and recipe courtesy Procter and Gamble 


Allow shortening to cool. Strain through a 
double layer of cheese cloth into container. 
Label container with date. Store in cool place. 
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Looking In 
at the 


UN Food Service 


By Marge Mothersill 


HEN the United Nations 

moved into the gleaming glass 

and marble skyscraper on the 
banks of the East River in New 
York City, they brought with them 
the problem of feeding one of the 
most heterogeneous groups in the 
world. The 3000 workers and the 
delegates represent nearly every 
country in the world, and they have 
as many eating habits. 

At the former headquarters at 
Lake Success, the emphasis had to 
be placed on serving 800 people for 
lunch as there were no other restau- 
rants in the area. Fortunately, the 
new UN headquarters is’ within 
walking distance of a large number 
of restaurants of all nationalities. 
These attract a considerable number 
of the staff. In addition, by 1951, 
the foreigners who had at first lin- 
gered two hours over their lunch as 
was the custom in their home lands 
had learned to eat the American 
“quick lunch.” Consequently, the 
new cafeteria and dining room did 
not have to be as large nor as spe- 
cialized as that at Lake Success. 

Everything in connection with the 
food service at the UN has been 
planned for efficient operation, fast 
service, and attractiveness. The 
cafeteria and dining room are lo- 
cated on the fourth floor of the Con- 
ference Building. They can _ be 
reached from the tall Secretariat, 
by an escalator or from the round 
General Assembly Building by a spe- 
cial passage. The cafeteria is for 
the workers in the Secretariat, and 
the dining room is for the delegates 
from the member nations. Together 
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United Nations Secretariat building overlooks the East River. 


they will feed the nearly 8000 people 
who will be at the UN when the 
General Assembly convenes on 
October 14th. 

The cafeteria is enclosed with 
gigantic glass windows overlooking 
a large outdoor terrace for spring 
and fall use. During New York’s 
hot summers, the diners prefer to 
remain in the air conditioned build- 
ing. The cafeteria seats 400 people 
and has two separate serving coun- 
ters to speed the handling of food 
and to eliminate lines for those 
workers who must hurry through 
their lunches in order not to miss 
important meetings. Patrons of the 
safeteria have a choice of about five 
entrees, the price of which never ex- 
ceeds one dollar. Sandwiches as well 
as cold dishes are also served but 
they are not so popular except dur- 
ing very busy days. Lunch is served 
from eieven to three P.M., and hot 
meals are available from six to eight 
P.M. For the convenience of people 
who must work late, snacks can be 
had until 1 A.M. At present the 
-afeteria and dining room are open 
only five days a week. 

The separate dining room seats 
300 in an attractive atmosphere 
which was contributed to by many 
countries. The dining chairs, for ex- 
ample, were designed by Eero 
Saarinen and have restful shell backs 


of blue molded plastic, cushioned 
foam rubber seats, and chrome legs. 
The dining room can be sectioned 
off into units by simply pulling dra- 
peries. These draperies, beautiful in 
design and color, are the work of 
Dorothy Liebes. They repeat the 
blue color of the banquettes and the 
chrome white of the chairs. Bel- 
gium’s contribution is the lovely 
natural colored linen curtains. 

Lunch in the dining room is 
served from eleven-thirty to two- 
thirty. As yet no other meals are 
being served. 

The kitchen is located between the 
cafeteria and the dining room on 
the same floor. It is 200 feet long 
and is divided into two sections; one 
for the dining room and the other 
for the cafeteria. The kitchen staff 
of 110 people is headed by a charm- 
ing and gracious French chef, Jean 
Laparcerie, who was born into his 
family’s restaurant business in Bor- 
deaux, France. He came to the 
United States when he was seven- 
teen years old. Since then he has 
worked in some of the finest clubs 
and hotels in New York. 

The kitchen has two staffs of 
cooks—one for the dining room and 
one for the cafeteria. They each 
have separate stainless steel equip- 
ment so arranged that with a mini- 
mum of time and effort, 8000 meals 
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can be prepared daily. Up to 3500 
people can be served at lunch or 
dinner. 

Every imaginable piece of labor- 
saving, modern equipment is found 
in the kitchen. Located just inside 
the doors to the cafeteria are three 
Groen kettles, each of which sepa- 
rately makes 90 gallons of coffee in 
five minutes. The refrigerators built 
in between the kitchen and the 
cafeteria have doors on both sides 
to supply a steady stream of cold 
foods to the serving line. Heated 
lowrators are built into the counters 
to hold dishes and supply them one 
at a time as they are needed. 

In the kitchen are automatic ice 
machines which make ice cubes as 
well as crushed ice. A separate pas- 
try section handles all the baking 
except for the hard rolls. There is 
a gigantic walk-in freezer. Besides 
this is a storage room for fresh 
vegetables. Oysters and clams have 
been so popular that when these are 
in season there is a special bar pre- 
paring them fresh as quickly as they 
are used. 

The food, including beverages, 
meats, and vegetables, is bought 
daily. Nothing but prime meats and 
the very best quality of food are 
used. The same quality food is 
served in the cafeteria and the din- 
ing room. The only difference is that 
more economical dishes are available 
in the cafeteria. Menus for the din- 
ing room are planned four days in 
advance and those for the cafeteria 
about a day in advance by the chef 
who says “even these can be changed 
within a few hours” if need be. Mr. 
Laparcerie delights in receiving spe- 
cial requests for foods by patrons. 

A surprisingly popular food at the 
UN is rice, perhaps because of the 


Head Chef, Jean Laparcerie shows pies to members of the Secretariat 
staff. The pastry unit prepares all pastry but not bread and rolls 
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many Far and Near Eastern people 
there. The three favorite dishes on 
the menu are curry of lamb, veal 
scallopini, and arroz con pollo, Span- 
ish for chicken with rice. 

The UN’s special recipe for curry 
of lamb is: 


Lamb Curry with Rice Pilaf 


Ib. lamb cut in 1-inch squares (no fat) 
oz. tomato puree 

medium onions (diced) 

clove garlic (diced) 

tablespoon curry powder 
tablespoons butter 

stalk celery cut very fine 

apple diced 

oz. stock or water 

oz. shredded cocoanut 


Set me et et 


Fry the onion, celery, apple in butter 
for 10 minutes. Brown the lamb sepa- 
rately and add it to the rest. Stir in 
the curry powder and mix well. Add 
the tomato puree, stock, garlic, salt and 
cocoanut. Cook 2 hours or until tender. 
Serve with Rice Pilaf. 


Rice Pilaf 


onions chopped fine 

oz. butter 

cup rice washed, drained dry 

few Smyrna raisins 

cups boiling bouillon or white stock 
salt to taste 


In thick bottomed pot, cook the 
onions in butter for 5 minutes but do 
not brown. Add the rice and then the 
bouillon and raisins and_ seasoning. 
Bring to a boil, cover with buttered 
brown paper and place in hot oven 
(425°) for 17 minutes. 


VS = bh bh 


The cuisine is prepared a la Fran- 
caise, naturally, for both the dining 
room and cafeteria. Unfortunately, 
neither the cafeteria nor the dining 
room is open to the public. 

A typical menu for the delegate’s 
dining room offers the following 





Delegates’ dining room is furnished by many 


nations. Chairs are designed by Saarinen. 
choices: Omelet savoyard, fried ju- 
lienne of sole, grilled lamb kidney, 
chicken pot pie, roast saddle of veal 
or rib steak saute. 

Other eating facilities are also lo- 
cated in the Conference Building. 
Next to the dining room are two pri- 
vate rooms for delegate parties or 
special luncheons. Besides additional] 
beverage and food bars, a_ special 
cold snack bar is being set up for 
the convenience of the press and cor- 
respondents who must rush through 
their lunch. For personnel working 
on the upper floors of the Secretariat 
building, mobile units go around 
during the day with snacks. 

The food facilities are operated by 
Knott Hotel Corporation under a 
five-year contract. The operation it- 
self is run on a non-profit 
The Corporation assumes responsi- 
bility for the satisfactory operation 
of the facilities and purchases all 
food and operating supplies. 
Through its manager, James L. 
Hever, the United Nations controls 
all prices, hours of work, wages, and 
personnel. 


basis. 





The kitchen of the UN Headquarters is 200 feet long. It is divided 
into two sections to serve both dining room and cafeteria quickly. 
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Student is preparing a boiled frosting. 


Steps to 
Better 


Here a University of Illinois student demonstrates proper way of baking 
souffle with water level as high as souffle. Place pan on lowest oven rack. 


Egg Foam Products 


By Evelyn Byrd Hutcheson 


egg quality, beating, addition of 

sugar, and temperature, if 
baked. Findings of students in food 
preparation classes at the University 
of Illinois show, for instance, that 
whites from Grade A eggs yield a 
larger angel food cake than whites 
from Grade C eggs. While Grade C 
egg whites beat to a larger volume 
than Grade A whites, the baked vol- 
ume is smaller since the egg foam 
is not as stable. 

The type of storage makes a dif- 
ference in egg quality and the sta- 
bility of the whites in the finished 
product. There is little change in 
the quality of eggs if they are re- 
frigerated properly. However, the 
whites of eggs kept at room temper- 
ature deteriorate rapidly. 

Students also found that when 
sugar was added either to unbeaten 
egg whites or at the foamy stage, 
the product was creamier and held 
up better than if folded in at the 
end after the egg whites had been 


B exe a egg white is affected by 


Evelyn Byrd Hutcheson, a graduate 
assistant at the University of Illi- 
nois, has also worked as an assistant 
on the home economics staff of the 
Extension editorial office. Before 
going to Illinois, she was a home 
demonstration agent in Virginia. 
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beaten. While the beating took 
longer, there was less chance of 
overbeating egg whites and less 
leaking in soft meringues. 

Soft meringues for pie toppings 
baked at a high temperature and for 
a short period of time had less ten- 
dency to leak and form beads of 
sirup on top. They cut easily and 
were tender. Most pie meringue 
recipes call for baking at 325°F. 
from 10 to 12 minutes. Students 
used a higher baking temperature, 
400°F. and baked the meringue from 
three to five minutes. If the pie 
is to be served soon and a stable 
meringue is not so important, the 
volume of egg whites can be in- 
creased by the addition of water. 
For example, you can make a large 
volume meringue for pie topping by 
adding two to three teaspoons of 
water to each white before beating. 

Divinity fudge and boiled icing 
recipes usually read: Beat egg 
whites until stiff, then pour the 
sirup over the beaten whites. Often 
whites beaten ahead of time become 
crumbly and watery. Try this sim- 
ple method. Boil the sirup, pour the 
hot sirup into the unbeaten egg 
whites and then beat. Beat until 
thick enough to spread. 

Most angel food cake recipes re- 
quire baking in a moderate oven at 
350°F. Instead, if the cake is baked 


at a higher temperature, 425°F., you 
will get a larger volume product that 
is moist and tender. This sounds as 
if protein cookery principles differ 
from those formerly used. Actually, 
the internal temperature of the cake 
is little different than when baked 
at a lower temperature. The crust 
forms quickly on the outside of the 
cake and serves as an_ insulator. 
Thus, heat penetrates more slowly 
to the interior. The baking time 
is less with higher temperature. 

Souffles are easily and efficiently 
made if the following method is 
used. Add the souffle sauce slowly 
to egg whites beaten with part of 
the sugar instead of adding the egg 
whites to the sauce. To mix the 
sauce and whites, turn a _ rotary 
beater gently or mixer at low speed 
rather than folding. If this is done 
carefully, the result will be quicker 
and smoother blending with no 
greater loss of air. 

Bake souffles in a pan of water 
with the water level as high as the 
souffle. Place the pan on the lowest 
oven rack, and bake at 375°F. for 
about 40 minutes or until the souffle 
tests done. Water keeps the souffle 
at a low baking temperature and 
prevents the outer part from over- 
cooking as heat penetrates to the 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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Lunch Room Catering 
and Public Relations 


By Marion L. Cronan 


Sized in every line of work 
today. School personnel, par- 
ticularly, is urged to make known its 
activities to the public. There are 
innumerable ways of doing this, but 
from the school lunch point of view 
let’s look at just one—the expanding 
of the services provided by the lunch 
room staff. This process has a two- 
fold purpose: 
1. It makes students, faculty, and 
the public aware of the lunchroom. 
2. It increases the volume of sales. 
Each time the lunch room caters 
for a party the persons who plan 
the function and those who attend 
are made aware not only of the 
service for special occasions but of 
the everyday service of a good hot 
lunch. It is surprising the opportu- 
nities that present themselves to 
“sell the school lunch” when plan- 
ning a party with student clubs or 
talking to parents attending a coffee 
hour. It is especially gratifying to 
the lunch room manager to know 
that through a catering service the 
receipts of the cafeteria may be in- 
creased. 


(F< public relations is empha- 


What are some of the oppor- 
tunities for catering? In a large 
high school there are always the so- 
called extra-curricular activities of 
student clubs, the necessary faculty, 
department and committee meetings, 
the varied activities of adult educa- 
tion and parent participation. Most 
of these meetings are held within 
the school. Outside of the school, 
we have catered for school commit- 
tee meetings and_ teachers’ club 
picnics. 

There is hardly a day when our 
lunch room does not have at least 
one party and often two or three 
come on one day. In addition to spe- 
cial parties, the faculty dining room 


Marion Cronan is director of home- 
making for the public schools of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and the 
school lunch editor for PRACTICAL. 
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is open after school each day for the 
serving of coffee. Ice cream, cookies, 
and milk are sold to students. 


What equipment is necessary? 
Most large lunch rooms are well 
equipped to produce food in quan- 
tity. Coffee-making facilities usually 
need to be expanded. We have found 
that several coffee makers of vary- 
ing sizes, from the sixteen-cup to 
two-gallon urns, are necessary. In- 
sulated five-gallon thermos jugs with 
pouring spigots have proved very 
satisfactory for holding and trans- 
porting the coffee. We bought these 
thermos jugs in spun aluminum 
which makes them much lighter to 
handle and far more attractive for 
serving than the dark, heavy, cork 
insulated containers. 

Aside from purchasing these cof- 
fee containers, we have made no 
other specific equipment purchases 
for catering. However, we are for- 
tunate in having a small service 
kitchen near our activities room, 
which is equipped with serving 
dishes, silver, and utensils. With 
these dishes and those from the 
lunch room we are able to serve 200 
people quite easily at a sit - down 
meal or a buffet. We have served 
600 people cafeteria style. I do not 
mean to imply that all of our parties 
are large, since most of our cater- 
ing is for groups of from 25 to 50 
and we serve mostly “teas” and “cof- 
fee hours.” 


What help is necessary for 
special functions? Adequate help 
is the essential ingredient in cater- 
ing. On-the-job training is neces- 
sary. One or two people who like 
this type of work and who live near 
enough to the school to make after- 
school work and occasional night 
work possible, can be trained quite 
easily to serve a tea. Time-and-a- 
half wages are usually paid for any 
work beyond the daily assigned 
hours. We reserve the right to limit 
special parties so that our employees 
will not be overburdened. 


What about food production? 
For all small parties food is pre- 
pared as part of the regular daily 
schedule. Small cup cakes are made 


from the regular cake batter and 
small tarts when large pies are 
made. Certain rolled sandwiches, 


and cookie batter can be shaped and 
frozen for future use. Actually, 
freezing is probably the secret of 
our expanding business. Brownies, 
cookies, and cakes may be made 
ahead, packaged and frozen. In this 
way food may be prepared when the 
employee schedule is light and rush 
days are avoided. Since most of our 
calls are for coffee and light refresh- 
ments, we are ready at any time. 


Transportation is a problem. 
Even within a school it takes time 
to transport food to conference 
rooms. We request each club to 
make provision for taking food to 
its meeting room and for returning 
soiled dishes to the lunch room. 
When a lunch room employee must 
do this work, labor charges are 
added to the bill. Usually for a 
teachers’ club picnic, the faculty 
committee will take care of trans- 
portation. We use a local express 
company to transport dishes and 
food to other schools for large par- 
ties such as luncheons or dinners. 


Financial control of special 
functions has been organized for 
ease in handling. A party sheet is 
filled in by the person making the 
request, giving the name of the or- 
ganization, faculty advisor, date of 
party, time, and number of people 
expected. After consultation with 
the dietitian the menu is determined 
and written on this sheet. Serving 
equipment and special instructions 
for serving are then completed by 
the dietitian. The remainder of the 
sheet is for ordering supplies, 
amount prepared, total used, unit 
cost, and total cost. 

As soon as the party is over any 
usable food is credited, hours of 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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By MARION CRONAN 


Director School Lunch 


menus for NOVEMBER 


MONDAY 


Tomato Juice 
Cheeseburger* 
Stuffed Celery 
Deep Dish Apple 
Pie 


Ham Sandwich 
au Gratin* 
Peas and Corn 
Fruit Cup 
Oatmeal Cookie 


Orange Juice 
Baked Liver Loaf 
Mashed Potato 
Carrots 
Roll* 
Pineapple Cheese 
Refrigerator 
Pie 


Fruit Juice 
Baked Corned 
Beef Hash 
Cole Slaw 

Hard Roll* 
Cranberry Apple 
Crisp 


Fi 2, 


These menus are planned to meet requirements of 
the Type A Federal school lunch pattern. Milk is 
served with all meals and butter or margarine (*) is 
served on all breads. In addition to the A lunch 


TUESDAY 


Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 
Molded Vegetable 
Salad 

Raisin Bran 
Muffin* 


Cherries 


Armistice 
Day 


Turkey Sandwich* 
Gravy 

Cranberry Sauce 
Waldorf Salad 
Nut Cake 


Fricassee of Lamb 
and Vegetables 
on Rice 
Asparagus Salad 

Corn Bread* 
Raspberry Tart 


ose _ 


WEDNESDAY 


Baked Ham, Sauce 
Sweet Potato Puff 
Cabbage & Pine- 
apple Slaw 

Roll* 

Chocolate Chip 
Cup Cake 


Orange Juice 


Macaroni & Cheese 


Bacon Strip 
Baked Tomato 
Lettuce Sandwich* 
Prune Cake 


Baked Stuffed 
Pork Chop 
Mashed Potato 
Squash 
Muffin* 


Fruit Gelatin 


THURSDAY 


Chicken Vegetable 
Soup 

Bologna Roll* 
Carrot, Raisin 
Nut Salad 

Angel Cake 


Beef Pie 

with Vegetables 
Potato Topping 
Green Beans 
Roll* 

Sliced Peaches 
Peanut Butter 
Cookie 


Fruit Juice 
Spaghetti and 
Meat Cake 
Green Beans 
Vienna Bread* 
Strawberry Whip 
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FRIDAY 


Tuna Fish Salad 
Potato Chips 
Sliced Tomato 
Cheese Biscuit* 
Caramel Pecan 
Pie 


Orange Juice 
Cheese Rabbit 
on Toast 

Tomato Aspic 


alad 
Steamed Blueberry 
Pudding 
Blueberry Sauce 


Salmon Loaf 
Egg Sauce 
Baked Potato 
Peas 

Raisin Bread* 
Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 










a la carte items such as soup, sandwiches, salads, 
and desserts are sold at 8c each, The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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Progress of the National % PINEAPPLE CHEESE REFRIGERATOR PIE 50 servings 


3%4 cup plain gelatin 1 tbsp. lemon rind, grated 
1144 cups cold water ¥, cup lemon juice 
School Lunch Program acne ; cena 
4, cups crushed pineapple 4 cups cottage cheese 
with syrup 1 tbsp. salt 


RECENT progress report on the National School 
A Lunch Program* shows considerable increase in 

the number of meals served and the number of 
children participating in the Program since 1944. This 
was the first year cash assistance funds were avail- 
able. 

The Federal Government has given assistance to 
schools for the operation of nonprofit school lunch pro- 
grams for almost 20 years. In 1946 the Program was 
authorized on a permanent basis by the National School 
Lunch Act. 

In 9 years the number of children participating in 
the School Lunch Program has more than doubled and 


Add gelatin to cold water. Beat egg yolks slightly in top of 
double boiler. Add pineapple, lemon rind and juice, and 1 
cup sugar. Cook, stirring until thick. Add gelatin, stir 
until melted, remove from heat. Put cheese through coarse 
strainer. Add to hot mixture. Cool until it starts to 
thicken. Beat egg whites with salt, gradually add 2 cups 
sugar. Fold into pineapple cheese mixture. Heap in pie 
shells. Sprinkle with crumbs. Chill. 


is increasing at a rate of 8 to 10 per cent each year. % PRUNE CAKE 50 servings 
Approximately 30 per cent of the children enrolled in 2 cups margarine 5-1/3 cups flour 
school benefit from the Program. 4 cups sugar 2 tsp. soda 
Significant is the increase in the number and quality 1 cup dried eggs 2 tsp. salt 
of meals served by participating schools. As shown by 1 cup water 2 tsp. nutmeg 
the chart below: In 1944, 200 million Type A lunches oe ein paged — d . — ae 
illi « . cups prunes, stewed, Sp. alispice 
and 300 million other plate lunches and milk only were mana i Si SOR 9 Pi baking powder 


served. In 1952 one billion Type A lunches and 500 
million other plate lunches and milk only will be served. 
Not only has the number of meals served increased, but 
many schools have improved their lunchroom facilities 
to serve high quality meals. In 1944, less than one-half 
of the meals served were Type A lunches, which are 
complete meals with milk designed to meet at least one- 
third of the child’s daily nutritional requirements. In 
1952 more than two out of every three meals served 


Cream fat and sugar. Add reconstituted eggs, prunes, and 
sour milk. Mix well after each addition. Add sifted dry 
ingredients. Bake in layer or sheet pans at 350°F. for 15 
minutes and at 375°F. for 15-20 minutes. Frost. 


will meet the Type A standards. % CARAMEL PECAN PIE 50 servings 
The future promises still greater expansion of th ; 
Program Enrellinehts are cova yee st : ; 57 em REGS saene . 
= Se dia one eee eerwen: eee. 24% qts. corn syrup Y, cup margarine, melted 
munities are planning lunch programs as an essential 1% qts. eggs, well beaten 2 qts. pecans, chopped 


auxiliary school service. Also, more schools will be 
equipped with lunchroom facilities as a result of the 
school construction program. 


Combine all ingredients except pecans and beat until well 
mixed. Yield: 8 quarts. Pour one quart in each of 8 un- 
baked pie shells. Sprinkle each with 4 oz. pecans. Bake 
at 350°F. for 15 minutes and at 300°F. for 45 minutes. 
Serve with or without whipped cream. 





@ Single copies of this booklet are available from the Office of Information 
Production and Marketing Administration, U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. Orders for quantities of the booklet should be sent 
to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 


From 1944 to 1952... 


Three times as many meals served 





% HAM SANDWICH AU GRATIN 50 servings 
RR All other plate lunches and milk only 2 Ibs. ham cooked coarsely 2 ats. milk 
= ground 3—15-oz. cans mushroom soup 
Type A—complete lunch with milk 2 cups salad dressing Y, cup green pepper, chopped 
48 slices of bread 12 hard-cooked eggs, sliced 
2 cups margarine 48 slices American cheese 
2%, cups flour pepper to taste 





Moisten ham with salad dressing, season with dash of pep- 
per. Trim crust from bread, toast, spread each slice with 
two tbsp. ham mixture. Melt margarine, add flour, blend 
well. Cook until bubbling. Add milk and soup, cook, stir- 
ring constantly until thickened. Add green pepper, hard- 
cooked eggs. Place each slice with ham in shallow indi- 
vidual casserole. Cover with hot cream sauce. Top with a 
slice of cheese. Place in 350°F. oven to melt cheese. Gar- 
nish with sliced hard-cooked egg and paprika. 














NUMBER OF 
MEALS: 500 MILLION 900 MILLION 1.5 BILLION 
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HE diets of children in this coun- 

try have improved over the years, 

as economic conditions have im- 
proved and nutrition knowledge has 
spread. But there is still a long way 
to go to reach the goal of a good diet 
for every child, according to the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home _ Eco- 
nomics. 

When children’s diets are inadequate, 
the nutrients most likely to be short 
are calcium, vitamin C, and vitamin A. 
Yet these nutrients can be increased by 
greater use of milk and other dairy 
products, citrus fruits, tomatoes, and 
green and yellow vegetables. 

A review of dietary studies made dur- 
ing the past decade shows that older 
children tend to have poorer diets than 
younger children, and girls have poorer 
diets than boys. ‘This can be true even 
when the boys and girls are members of 
the same family. Studies also show that 
children in families with low incomes 
are more likely to have inadequate diets. 


Calcium in Bread 


A recent study of 402 samples of com- 
mercial white bread from 41 States by 
nutritionists of the USDA showed that 
the average city dweller, who consumes 
a pound loaf and one-half each week, 
may be getting as much as 16 per cent 
of his calcium needs or as little as 1 
per cent, 

On the average, approximately one- 
third of calcium content of the breads 
sampled could be attributed to milk 
and the remainder to such sources as 
dough conditioners, substances used and 
yeast food and “extra calcium’ added 
for enrichment. Enrichment of white 
bread with 3 B vitamins and iron is 
compulsory in 26 States. Enrichment 
with calcium is permitted by law but not 
practiced widely. 

The experimental work showed that 
calcium content of bread varies greatly 
in the same State, from large and small 
baking plants, and even in the same 
brand in different localities. The nu- 
tritionists point out that some families 
use bread at the rate of 3 loaves per 
person a week and at this rate high 
calcium bread could contribute over 30 


40 
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BY MARGE MOTHERSILL 


per cent of the calcium needed in the 
diet. | However, consumers and dieti- 
tians cannot depend upon bread for a 
definite quantity of calcium unless the 
label indicates the amount or unless 
the bread has been baked to specifica- 
tions. 


Short Cut to Dry Bean Cookery 


Seeking short cuts in dry bean cook- 
ery, food specialists of the BHNHE 
have tackled a problem that has kept 
some homemakers from cooking dry 
beans in a pressure saucepan. To elim- 
inate an overload of swelling beans and 
resulting foam which may clog the vent 
pipe of the saucepan, experiments show 
that beans and liquid should occupy 
no more than one-third of the sauce- 
pan’s capacity at the start of cooking. 
Specialists also recommend adding one 
tablespoon salt pork drippings or other 
fat to the cooking liquid for each cup 
of dry beans to keep them from foam- 
ing. 


Children's Growth Studied 


The retarding effects of prolonged 
poor diets on children’s growth can be 
reversed, to a large extent, if dietary 
treatment is sufficient enough to over- 





Margarine that is yellow and spreads easily 
even when ice cold is the new product of 
Kraft Foods Company. In this comparison 
photo, two margarines were removed from 
the refrigerator and immediately spread on 
soft, fresh bread. Kraft Parkay Margarine 
spread smoothly and neatly, while the other 
crumbled and tore the bread. The margarine 
will also hold its shape for several hours when 
left at room temperature. The product is on 
sale in most areas permitted to sell yellow 
margarine, with no appreciable rise in price. 


in Foods 


come accumulated deficiencies. ‘These 
conclusions, recently stated in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, are based on several nutri- 
tion studies. In one study, forty-one 
children’s weekly diets were supple- 
mented with six quarts of milk. After 
twenty months, the milk addition re- 
sulted in an increased growth rate in 
73 per cent of the children. Other 
significant results were speed of devel- 
opment, an improved direction of de- 
velopment, improved quality of growth 
and a gain in height and weight. 


New Booklets 


Cooking with Condensed Soups in- 
cludes over 100 recipes for main course 
and dessert dishes using condensed 
soups. Approximate preparation time 
for each dish is also given. Single 
copies are available free from Anne 
Marshall, Home Economics Department, 
Campbell Soup Company, Camden 1, 
New Jersey. 

Uses and Preparation of Maine Sar- 
dines is a 32-page booklet of econom- 
ical and glamour dishes using sardines. 
Also included are suggestions for snacks 
and sandwiches. The booklet is avail- 
able from The Maine Sardine Indus- 
try, Suite 700, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17. 

Food Guide for Older Folks considers 
food needs of older people and ways 
in which they can be met. In addition, 
suggestions are given for the older per- 
son who cooks for one or two and 
has special problems such as weight or 
dificulty in chewing. This booklet 
can be secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 5 cents. 

All About Apples contains recipes us- 
ing different processed apple products. 
It is available to teachers from Flanley 
and Woodward, 30 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 

Recipes for Quantity Service (PA- 
197) is the latest in the series of large 
quantity recipes developed by _ the 
BHNHE. It can be secured from the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. §S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Teaching Social Development 
in a 7th Grade Foods Class 


(Continued from page 32) 


made, and where there was need for 
assistance. 

1. “One of the girls in this group 
does not like me, and another is 
almost with her on it.” This com- 
ment was made by Sue with whom 
at first no one wanted to work. On 
their questionnaires the other mem- 
bers of her family said that they 
enjoyed working with Sue, thus in- 
dicating that she needed some guid- 
ance and understanding in her 
struggle to feel adequate in a group 
which had begun to accept her. 

2. “One of these girls is too 
bossy, but I like the rest of them.” 
In this group, three indicated that 
they felt that one person was dom- 
inating the group, while a fourth 
felt that they worked well together. 
Statements such as these defined the 
problem rather clearly. 

3. “Sometimes Carol is a little 
mad and then she never agrees with 
Beth and myself. She dvesn’t like 
Beth and is always telling her what 
to do. I usually leave it up to them 
to make the plans, because I don’t 
care what I do, just as long as I 
have a job.” Such detailed explana- 
tions as these simplified the search 
for causes of problems. 

4. “These girls all act as if they 
are high strung.” This seemed an 
unusual statement for a_ seventh 
grader, leading me to wonder where 
she had heard this expression, and 
what caused Meg to come to this 
conclusion. 

The replies to the questionnaire 
provided a wealth of information for 
class discussion. Such questions as 
these could be used as a basis, be- 
cause they were real problems to the 
families in the class. 

1. What do we mean by cooperation 
among members of a group? 

2. Why do some class families co- 
operate better than others” 


3. Why, in some groups, does one | 


girl tell the others what to do? 
4. Why do some members of the 


family refuse to say anything when | 


the family is planning a foods | 
laboratory period? 
5. Why do some girls feel that 


others do not like them? 
6. Why do girls like to work with 
their friends? 
7. How can we get along better with 
people we do not know very well? 
8. Why is it important that we learn 
about democratic living in a foods 
class ? 
9. How can we use these learnings 
outside of class? 

The sociodrama and role-playing 
proved satisfactory techniques in 
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solving these and similar problems, 
and were enjoyed by the girls. Soon 
the often heard question as they 
entered the room was not, “What 
are we going to do today?,” but 
rather, “Can we do some of that pre- 
tending today?’ Whenever discus- 
sion became lively, the sociodrama 
was used to show others “‘just how it 
happened” or “what we think we 
might do in such a situation.” This 
procedure was never forced upon 
them, but used only when someone 
seemed ready to play a role. 

“But what about the cooking?,” 


canned foods 


try mmwwdeimn mmtale 


Answers to a few 
common questions about canned foods 
' 


ERE IS A CONCISE, com- 
prehensive teaching aid 
designed to give your classes 
an over-all picture of the part 
canned foods play in modern 
living. It includes answers to 
the most commonly asked 





MODERN MEAL PATTERNS using 
canned foods— Party menu for 
large group, cooking for 2, for 4, 
work and marketing schedule. 
PROJECT List—A carefully worked 
out teaching aid listing ideas 
for classroom and home practice. 
CANNED FOOD TABLES— Notebook 
punched for ready reference by 





someone may ask. Yes, the girls 
learned to cook, too, and the skills 
and subject matter areas did not 
appear to suffer because a slightly 
different approach was given to 
them. These girls will go into their 
own homes with the ability to cook, 
but also with some realization of 
the importance of feelings and re- 
lationships in family life. They will 
enter marriage with an appreciation 
of the many factors involved in mak- 
ing their home lives happy and satis- 
fying. This is our goal for the future 
homemakers of our country. 


WEN! COLORFUL 6-PAGE BOOKLET 


questions about canned foods; 
their nutritive value; label in- 
formation; common container 
sizes; breakfast, lunch and 
dinner menus; practical new 
recipes with pattern work 
schedule and grocery order. 


Canned Foods in Modern Meals will be sent to you with 


students. Gives nutritive values 
and servings per can or jar. 
LABELING GuinbE—What the shop- 
per needs to know when reading 
labels for help in buying and 
using canned foods. 


WALL CHART— Canned Food Buy- 
ing Guide showing actual sizes 
of common cans and jars, net 
weight and cup content. 


To order just use handy Coupon Service Section 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133 20th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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LASTIC floor coverings, both 

tiles and yardage will be more 

available this year. However, the 
cost will continue to be higher than 
most linoleum and felt-base floor 
coverings because plastics require 
special manufacturing processes. 

Manufacturers claim that plastic 
floor coverings do not need to be 
scrubbed because the surface is so 
dense that it does not stain, absorb 
dirt, nor decompose under grease. 
They suggest wiping with a damp- 
ened cloth when needed. Waxing is 
not considered necessary since the 
plastic has a natural luster that will 
not become dull. 

Long wearing is another asset 
claimed by the industry. It is said 
that the best quality plastic is more 
abrasion resistant than any other 
floor covering on the market and if 
installed in a kitchen and given av- 
erage use it will probably never have 
to be replaced. 


Copper Roasters 

Newly introduced by Nesco, Inc., 
are two Colonial Copper roaster- 
ovens. Made of heavy gauge copper, 
they are designed to harmonize with 
the increasingly popular use of cop- 
per accessories in the home. 

The removable one-piece cooking 
well of steel is finished in black por- 
celain. An automatic thermostat 
located at the front of the roaster 
is clearly marked for temperatures 
from 150°F. to 500°F. An indicator 
light glows when the unit is heating. 


Inefficient Mix 

Combining leftover bits of various 
soap and synthetic detergent prepara- 
tions for use in the laundry may have 
undesirable results, warn the laundry 
specialists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The soaps and _ synthetic 
detergents on the market today are 
highly specialized products made for dif- 
ferent washing uses. There is no ad- 
vantage in combining a mild soap that 
should be used for gentle washing with 
a built soap that is designed for use on 
heavily soiled fabric. As for mixing syn- 
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thetic detergents, some types nullify the 
cleansing power of others when used 
together. Of course, soap and synthetic 
detergents should never be mixed to- 
gether. 


Out of Sight 

Shelves for storing bathroom cleans- 
ers and brushes are built into the 
center back of the latest model 
Pearl-Wick hamper. The brushes are 
hidden from view, but it is necessary to 
move the hamper from the wall to 
reach them. ‘The brush holding unit 
eliminates an extra piece of equipment 
in the bathroom; however it takes con- 
siderable space from the hamper’s ca- 
pacity for soiled linens. ‘The hamper, 
complete with brush, will be featured 
in department and housewares stores 
throughout the country. 


New Steam Iron 

An electric steam or dry iron is an- 
nounced by the Hoover Company of 
North Canton, Ohio. The iron uses 
the “flash steam” principle to eliminate 
all danger of steam pressure. A large 
filler spout just below the steam switch 
in the front of the handle is con- 
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this year are these specialties. From top to 
bottom: gravy strainer to fit gravy boat, 
whipper to fit flat in pan, egg lifter, and 
fried food lifter. All are useful gadgets. 


What’s Going On in the Home 


venient for filling and emptying. A 
safety valve is not necessary because the 
water chamber is always open. When 
the steam switch is on, water drops 
from the reservoir to a chamber in the 
hot soleplate. In this chamber the 
water converts to steam and is led 
through passageways to holes in the 
soleplate. Steam is automatically stopped 
when the iron is placed on heel rest. 

For dry pressing, the large dial shows 
clearly the recommended temperature 
setting for various fabrics. The de- 
gree of heat can be changed by turn- 
ing the dial with the fingertips with- 
out removing the hand from the han- 
dle. Retail price is about $19.00. 


Triple Mix 

Twelve mixing speeds and _ triple 
beaters are features of the General 
Electric mixer now on the market. A 
special speed selector knob adjusts the 
motor to any desired speed regardless of 
the stiffness of the mix. When the 
speed selector knob is turned past the 
“off” position it acts as a beater re- 
lease and all three beaters slip out 
automatically. 

The mixer also includes a_ built-in 
light that shines directly into the bowl 
and a plastic juicer with a specially de- 
signed reamer for juicing fruits of varied 
sizes. 


New Booklets 

The booklet, Everything In It Is You, 
contains a wealth of basic home decorat- 
ing information and emphasizes that 
a home must reflect individual tastes 
and needs. A brief review of furniture 
styles is followed by a discussion of 
furniture selection, arrangement and 
how to purchase it. Color scheme, 
backgrounds such as wall and _ floors 
and decorative details are also consid- 
ered. The booklet is available from 
John Widdicomb Company, One Park 
Avenue, New York City or Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan for 10 cents. 

Your Guide to Good Sheets discusses 
important factors to consider when buy- 
ing bed linen and how to care for it. 
Free, Pacific Mills, 1407 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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Can Both Hands Work? 


(Continued from page 27) 


rotary hand beater has an adjustable 
handle. A screw is loosened to 
change it from one side to the other 
so that it will permit right- or left- 
handed use. 


Since the sauce pan has a long 
single handle, it is important that 
it be comfortable and well balanced 
in the hand. Some users have a 
preference for larger or longer 
handles than others, some like a cer- 
tain way of shaping the handle, still 
others select different angles of at- 
taching the handle to the pan. Uten- 
sil manufacturers say handles of 
sauce pans can be used equally well 
with either hand. 

A pouring lid, if designed for only 
one side of the pan, is placed on the 
left which 
right-handed person. Pouring lips 
on both sides of some pans and skil- 
lets are convenient for use with 
either hand. 

Pressure sauce pans have the 
characteristics of plain sauce pans 
but in addition, have the method of 
closure to be considered. Pressure 
pans with two long handles are 
closed by holding the handle attached 
to the pan with the left hand, the 
right hand grasps the handle on the 
lid, places the lid in position on the 
pan and moves from right to left 
until the two handles are together. 
The right-handed person has an ad- 
vantage as the hand and arm most 
often used is stronger and more 
skillful. One pressure sauce pan has 
a lever handle on the lid which can 
be operated easily with the left hand. 


Scissors 

Right-handed scissors are con- 
structed so that the sharper pointed, 
tapering blade will be beneath the 
material being cut. The contour of 
the handles is shaped to fit the right 
thumb and fingers. One manufac- 
turer estimates that approximately 
98 per cent of the scissors are made 
for right-handed use. 

Left-handed users find it hard to 
operate right-handed scissors satis- 
factorily because of difficulty with 
both handles and the blades. When 
the left hand grasps the handles de- 
sigped for the right hand, they cut 
int the thumb. The manner in 
which the scissors are operated by 
the left hand tends to dull the blades 
because of incorrect pressure. 

A majority of the scissors and 
shears manufacturers make one 
model of their product for left- 
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handers. These shears have their 
handles reversed so that they fit the 
left thumb and fingers. Two com- 
panies make a straight trimmer 
mode! for left-handed use. If the 
left-handed shears are not available 
in local stores, the dealer can order 
them directly from the manufac- 
turer. Left-handed persons will find 
using these scissors a joy after the 
hardship of cutting with right- 
handed scissors. 


Scissors with plain or unfitted 


handles, can be used just as effi- 
ciently by either hand. The bows 
are shaped to fit either hand equally 
well. These scissors are suitable for 
light cutting where there are both 
right- and left-handed users in the 
household. 

If the principle, “Make Both 
Hands Work,” is to be applied effec- 
tively in the home and in the class- 
room, tools must be selected that 
permit either hand to be used 
equally well in so far as possible. 
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for reducing and diabetic diets 


Sweetness in cookin 





Sucar-restricrep dieters can now 
have all the sweetness they want—even 
in cooked foods—without adding a single 
calorie. The sugar-like sweetness of 
SucaryL is unchanged by cooking, bak- 
ing or canning . . . makes for greater 
variety, easier meal planning. And 
with SucaryL, there’s no bitter or me- 
tallic aftertaste in ordinary use. Avail- 
able at drug stores as SUCARYL Sodium 
Tablets, in bottles of 100 and 1000; 


and SucArYL Sweetening Solution, 


sodium or calcium form, 
in 4-fluidounce bottles. Obbott 
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=... with 
no calories, 
no 
aftertaste 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, RECIPES 


See coupon section for free sample oller, 
plus free copies of “Calorie Saving 
Recipes” kitchen-tested recipes that 
cut calories 23 to 89 percent by using 
SucaryL in place of sugar. Or write 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, III. 


Sucaryl 


(CYCLAMATE, ABBOTT) 
Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 
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IRST college degrees ever to be 

awarded students trained for key 

posts in the garment manufacturing 
industry were conferred upon 160 gradu- 
ates by the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology last June. The institute, the only 
college of its kind in the country, is run 
co-operatively by the Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, the State Univers- 
ity of New York, and the Educational 
Foundation for the Apparel Industry. 
Close liaison is maintained between the 
school and a committee of executives 
representing twenty branches of the 
fashion industry. Students are admitted 
on a scholarship basis and on comple- 
tion of the course receive the degree of 
Associate in Applied Science. 


Italy Today 
The Italian textile industry is ex- 
erting tremendous efforts to gain new 
markets in the United States for its 
distinctive products, none of which is 
directly competitive with American fab- 


rics. Italian silk fabrics now com- 
mand high esteem in the North Amer- 
ican market. ‘They are in special de- 


mand by dressmakers and manufactur- 
ers of ties and scarves. ‘The leading 
Italian cotton fabric in the United 
States at present is a_twillback vel- 


veteen. The Italian textile craftsmen 
weave into their fabrics a great deal 
of, beauty. They are endeavoring to 


keep alive an industrial handicraft and 
a tradition. 


Product Briefs 

¢ Intricate costume detailing including 
cording, bias loops for button holes 
and frog fastenings is simplified with the 
Fraser Fashion Needle, a new product 
by the Fraser Products Company, Sun 
Valley, California. Selling for $1.00, 
it can be used to decorate lampshades 
and furniture as well as clothes. An 
illustrated pattern book with instruc- 
tions is included with each needle. 

¢ Directions for removing stains from 
clothes, furniture and rugs at home with 
common household supplies or easily 
obtainable materials are given in a set 
of two stain removal charts. The charts 
are brightly printed on 1614x214,” 
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boards and are punched for easy hang- 
ing in closet or laundry for quick refer- 
ence. Information is arranged alpha- 
betically according to type of stain. 
Priced at $1.00, the set is available from 
Leonard Meites Publishing Co., 139 N. 
Clark Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


On a Busman's Holiday 
Service Your Sewing Machine will 
enable you to repair your own machine 
and maintain it in good working con- 
dition. Written in simple language and 
using many illustrations, this book em- 
bodies a detailed step-by-step explana- 
tion for remedying all possible troubles 
that may develop in any of the principal 
types of household and factory ma- 
chines. The author is Max Ingwer, for- 
merly chief engineer for one of the 
world’s largest sewing machine com- 
panies. Published by Sewing Pub- 
lications, 1141 Broadway, New York, 

the book is $2.00 per copy. 


Nylon Care 
Clothing specialists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture call attention 
to the fact that smooth handling of 
hosiery helps to prevent snags and runs. 
In stores hosiery is kept in boxes, each 
pair separated by paper. Salesgirls keep 


The Textile Visual Educator being demon- 
strated by a home economics instructor has 50 
different textile samples. Each is a yard long 
and a third of a yard wide. Manufactured by 
Textile Visual Educator, 339 E. 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., or see Sept. coupon #53. 


in Textiles 


their hands and fingernails smooth and 
avoid wearing jewelry that will catch 
and pull the delicate fabric. These 
precautions can be incorporated in 
the home care of stockings: 

1. Keep them in a smooth container. 
2. Rinse new stockings before wearing. 
3. Wash them in a cheesecloth bag or 
wear gloves when washing nylons. Hang 
them over bath towel to dry. 

4. Don hosiery by first rolling stock- 
ing down to its foot. Then place your 
foot into the toe and gently roll up 
the leg. Wear gloves if hands are 
rough. 

Speaking of washing hosiery, do you 
know about Nylon Dip? It is a new 
washing product which is claimed to 
prolong wear, increase elasticity, pre- 
serve color, help prevent runs, and stop 
sore feet caused by poor rinsing. 


Tension Card 

A simple little device for teaching 
sewing machine tension adjustment has 
been sent to us by the home economist 
of one of the New Home Sewing Ma- 
chine distributors. About eight inches 
wide and two inches long, the card has 
a row of holes in the center through 
which are run two colored threads sim- 
ulating machine stitches. Tension is 
explained by comparing the card to an 
enlarged row of stitches—the cardboard 
being the material, the holes being the 
needle holes, one colored thread being 
the top thread and the other the lower 
thread. With this card it is easy to 
show incorrect tension and to explain 
top or bottom thread adjustment. 


Handy Spooi Holder 

For the housewife who likes to keep 
her thread in place, untangled and 
easily accessible for matching, the 42 
Spool Thread Holder is a real inno- 
vation. It is made of aluminum, attrac- 
tively finished in rose or blue alumi- 
lite. It will hold 42 spools of thread 
of various sizes and two pairs of scis- 
sors. The cost without spools of thread 
is $1.25. A transparent dust cover is 
35 cents extra. The manufacturer is 
the Zero Manufacturing Company, 1121 
Chestnut Street, Burbank, California. 
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Here’s An 
kasy Sweater 
to Make 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 


Size 12—6 Oz. 3 Ply Sweater Yarn 

Size 14, 16—7 Oz. 3 Ply Sweater 
Yarn 

1 Pair #3 Knitting Pins 

1 +3 Crochet Hook 

1 #4 Afghan Hook 

6 inch zipper 

Elastic Thread 

Gauge—6 Afghan sts make 1 inch; 
5 rows make 1 inch. 


BLOCKING MEASUREMENTS 
Size 12: Bust 32”. Width across 
back or front at underarm 16”. 
Length from shoulder to lower edge 
1814”. Length of side seam 11”. 
Size 14: Bust 34”. Width across 
back or front at underarm 17”. 
Length from shoulder to lower edge 
191”. Length of side seam 111%”. 
Size 16: Bust 36”. Width across 
back or front at underarm 18”. 
Length from shoulder to lower edge 
1914”. Length of side seam, 1114”. 


BACK: 

Starting at lower edge with knitting 
pins, cast on 128 sts, size 12; 136 
sts, size 14; or 144 sts, size 16. 

Work in nibbing of K 2, P 2 for 6”. 

Next Row * K 1, K 2 tog. Repeat 
from * across until there remain 
86 sts, size 12; 92 sts, size 14; 
or 96 sts, size 16. 

Now work as follows: 

Row 1 — Working with afghan 
hook and retaining all loops on hook, 
insert hook in first loop on knitting 
pin, yarn over and draw loop up on 
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This trim short sleeve pullover 
combines crochet and knitting. The 
crochet is done in an afghan moss 
stitch. The knitted band, done in rib 
stitch, folds back to create a modi- 
fied turtle neck, neat waist line, 
and padded hip effect. Instructions 
are given for sizes 12, 14 and 16. 
Designed by Spool Cotton Co. 


hook, * insert hook in next loop on 
knitting pin, yarn over and draw 
loop up on hook. Repeat from * 
across. Yarn over and draw through 
1 loop on hook, * yarn over and draw 
through 2 loops on hook. Repeat 
from * across. The loop which re- 
mains on the hook always counts as 
the first st of next row. 


Row 2 — Insert hook under 2nd 
vertical bar and draw loop through, 
* holding yarn in front of hook, in- 
sert hook through next vertical bar 
and draw a loop through from front 
of work (Purl st made), make a 
plain afghan st in next vertical bar. 
Repeat from * across. Complete 2nd 
half of row in pattern. 


Row 3—* Make a pur! st in next 
vertical bar, plain afghan st in next 
vertical bar. Repeat from * across. 
Complete 2nd half of row in pattern. 

Repeat 2nd and 3rd rows alter- 
nately for pattern, increasing 1 st 
at both ends of every 4th row and 
keeping continuity of pattern until 
there are on row 96 sts, size 12; 102 
sts, size 14; or 108 sts, size 16. 


To increase 1 st, make a plain 
afghan st and a purl st under one 
vertical bar. 


Work without increasing until 
piece measures in all 14”, size 12; 
1414”, size 14 and 16. 

SLEEVES: 
Attach a 2nd ball of yarn to last 


st at left side of Back and ch 12. 
Break off. 


With first ball of yarn ch 12 at 
opposite side of Back, insert hook 
in 2nd ch from hook and draw up 
a loop on hook, insert hook in next 
ch and draw up a loop on hook, con- 
tinue across next 9 ch in same man- 
ner, work across in pattern to next 
12 ch, pick up a loop in each ch. 
Complete 2nd half of row in pattern. 


There are on row 120 sts, size 12; 
126 sts, size 14; 132 sts, size 16. 
Work in pattern over these sts until 
piece measures from first row of 
sleeves 314”, size 12; 334”, size 14; 
4”, size 16. 


(Concluded on page 56) 














Why Girls 
are interested. 
in Tampax 


Especially irksome to girls are certain 
restraints on their activities which they 
feel during the menstrual period. That's 
why they are so interested in the Tampax 
method of monthly sanitary protection. 
For Tampax discards the encumbrances 
of belts and external pads. 

Tampax was invented by a doctor to 
be worn internally and, with rare excep- 
tions, it may be used by any normal girl. 
This is a fact verified i many medical 
scientists. Hundreds of other teachers 
have recommended Tampax. You can 
confidently recommend it to your girls. 

The general subject of menstruation— 
its purpose, function and care—is cov- 
ered in a free teachers’ manual ‘How 
Times Have Changed.” It is medically 
accurate and thoroughly modern. Well 
illustrated. Supported by medical papers. 
Bibliographies. Also offered is a stu- 
dents’ folder with order card for addi- 
tional copies. See coupon. 
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Homemakers’ View of TV 
(Continued from page 15) 


Now that FCC has lifted the ban 
on television so that eventually there 
will be channels in cities for non- 
commercial educational use we, 
along with the other educators, 
should be prepared to provide better 
educational programs. 


Facts from the Survey 

Number of respondents: 68. 

Total number of viewers called 
upon: 155. 

Number of viewers called upon not 
watching homemakers’ programs: 
87. 

1. (21) Just didn’t care for type 
of program or way it was 
presented. 

(13) No time to watch; too 

busy. 

3. (11) Only have on in evenings; 
not during day. 

4. (10) Too busy with children. 

5. ( 9) Had set tuned to children’s 
favorite program. 

6. ( 8) Like programs with more 
entertainment (e.g. Steve 
Allen Show, Strike It 
Rich, Big Ben, Vanity 
Fair, Gary Moore). 

7. ( 7) Don’t watch in summer 
months. 

8. ( 6) Getting lunch. 

9. ( 6) Older person who is home 
during day, but doesn’t 
watch because of eyesight 
or doesn’t enjoy it. 

10. ( 5) Can’t stand to hear com- 
mercials on TV. 

11. ( 1) Too busy with housework 
at that moment to answer 
questions. 


bo 


87 Total 


Favorabie Comments Noted in Survey 

1. I like her appearance. She is un- 
derstanding and always recep- 
tive to new ideas. 

. Talks as though she is talking to 
you. 

3. She organizes her cooking and 

seems to do things like I do. 

4. Her explanations are clear and 
simple. She shows the attractive 
finished product and then how 
to prepare it. 

. Has somebody to help her and 
seems to get a lot done. This 
saves time by having things 
ready when needed. 

6. Smooth pleasing conversation. 

7. I like her new ideas and the way 

she presents them. 

8. Has variety of interesting foods 

on program. 

9. Has very few commercials. Gives 

well balanced menu each day. 


tb 


w 


or 
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10. Puts out an interesting cookbook 
of recipes sent in by home- 
makers. 


Unfavorable Comments Made by 
Respondents 


— 


. Program too near meal time. 

2. Too many commercials. 

3. Program would be less monot- 
onous if more than one person 
could be on it. 

4. Made dishes that would not go 
well together in a family meal. 

. Sometimes she goes too fast on 
recipes. 

. She is too scientific, talked as 
though we knew too little. 

. Many dishes are too expensive. 

. Doesn’t always finish on time. 

. Would like more variety. 

. Not accurate—does guesswork. 


owns 7) or 


— 


Networks’ View 
(Continued from page 15) 


having to offer shows which give a 
high potential rating. Since home 
economics shows have not yet this 
potential—what is the answer for 
the network? 

We are always looking for a way 
to put home service programs on an 
equal footing with entertainment 
and variety shows. It’s a tough 
problem and our solution has been 
to sprinkle the home service seg- 
ments in among programs basically 
designed to entertain. 

We can say that to date home eco- 
nomics on network television is at 
its best when it is offered in small 
and palatable doses — otherwise we 
cannot reach enough people to make 
an important dent in the market. 
Based on recent Nielsen ratings, we 
had the choice, for instance, of talk- 
ing to about 250,000 people on 
Homemaker’s Exchange for 30 min- 
utes a day for a total exposure of 
125,000 “women” hours; or the 
choice of talking to about 6,000,000 
people on, say, two short home eco- 
nomics segments of the Kate Smith 
show for 10 minutes, or a total ex- 
posure of 1,000,000 “women” hours. 
One million against 100,000! The 
pill in the Kate Smith case is 
smalier, but has nearly ten times the 
power. And because it broadens the 
coverage, it can accomplish more to- 
ward the objective of broadening 
national interest in home economics. 

If there are ways of increasing 
audiences to undiluted home eco- 
nomics shows, the networks would 
certainly take advantage of them. 
We at NBC are considering several 
programs ideas for home _ service 
shows. Meanwhile, you can be as- 
sured that the local shows are doing 


a thorough job of covering their 
areas with new and_ stimulating 
ideas. . 


Building Daytime TV Shows 
(Continued from page 13) 


There is no set rule to be followed 
but it must be developed in rehearsal 
or by trial under camera. Experi- 
mentation is necessary in planning 
every show where food and equip- 
ment are used. 

When related homemaking sub- 

jects are handled such as a style 
show, do not show too many items of 
one kind. Rather, give a complete 
picture and style the program 
around one or two basic ideas. Note, 
too, that very fine details do not 
show up. Play up both subjects in 
script and show the broader, visible 
features of a product—garment or 
food—rather than the fine tucks in 
a dress or air holes in a pie crust. 
e CAPTION AND TITLE—A cap- 
tion or title that holds throughout a 
program series over a period of 
time is extremely good advertising 
and eye-catching promotion. Caption 
should be such that flexibility of 
scripting is allowed. Theme music 
is highly important, too. In caption 
or title, trade mark your show to 
catch the eye, the ear, the mind. 
e GOOD MANNERS — Some pro- 
grams and people are not in good 
taste and should be avoided in pro- 
graming. Good sound ethics and 
basic public relations are paramount 
at all times. 

These points given are not in the 
order of their importance. In fact, 
it would be difficult to arrange them 
in the order of their importance be- 
cause the ‘‘total’” has to be made up 
of all of them. When you have this 
“total” you will have built a tele- 
vision show that will sell, and what 
an opportunity for home economists. 

Today “Homemaking,” five days 
each week, has been extended from 
thirty to forty-five minutes. Two 
full-time home economists employed 
by the station have developed the 
quality of presentation. Sales re- 
sults to the sponsors have been un- 
believably large. Mrs. Viewer has 
been verbal in her appreciation and 
interest. Station personnel have 
been pleased with results. 

We believe in television. We use 
it to promote our business. We are 
achieving the objective of increased 
kilowatt-hour sales. ‘Homemaking 
with KSD-TV” established the value 
of daytime television and at the 
same time large numbers of daytime 
viewers have been informed of the 
advantages and help from modern 
electrical living. 
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New Home Management House 
(Continued from page 30) 


are in natural finish. Two floor 
lamps in terra cotta baked enamel 
and two black iron base table lamps 
give notes of accent. 

The draperies are of a_ natural 
osnaburg with pinch-pleat heading 
to give soft folds. These were made 
by students. Fabric vertical blinds 
are used in the living room on the 
upper part of the one and a half- 
story windows. An ebonized Na- 
guchi free-form coffee table, black 
wrought-iron fireplace fixtures by 
Mel Bogart, two black lamp bases of 
wrought-iron in modern design, and 
green plant leaves give striking ac- 
cents of dark value and pleasant bal- 
ance to the room. 

In the dining room the silver elm 
table and chair finish repeats the 
cool stain of the ceiling and wall 
paneling. The chairs have cane 
backs and madagascar cloth seats in 
a cactus green. A flax rug in bis- 
cuit brown is used. These textures 
were chosen for ease of care and for 
durability. 

A suite for the instructor is done 
in cool tones as the exposure is 
southward. Putty colored walls, a 
sage green sofa, palamino ash woods 
and a cocoa brown wool rug of uncut 
pile make the living room rich and 
distinguished in feeling. The bed- 
room in this suite has sand rugs to 
repeat the natural drapery color and 
a brown spread to accent the green 
walls. The bathroom is done in grey 
and yellow. 

The one place where strong color 
accent is used is in the kitchen. 
There, natural Philippine mahogany 
cabinets with deep red vinyl counter 
tops, and beige and red marbleized 
floor linoleum are used. The chrome 
drawer pulls repeat the oven and 
stove metals. Thatch-colored pottery 
and luahala place mats on the deep 
red surface of the breakfast table 
and the osnaburg curtains with a 
corresponding note in the red trim, 
make an inviting area in which to 
work and eat. Vinyl bench cushions 
in gunmetal grey are used. 

The three bedroom wall colors are 
subtle green, yellow, and blue re- 
spectively, while the sewing room 
has a sand tone wall which will be 
pleasant as a background for any 
color which is being worked upon in 
the room. Black desks by Paul Mc- 
Cobb in the yellow bedroom and 
palamino grey Pacific-modern desks 
in the blue and green bedrooms give 
pleasing variation. Both the bath 
upstairs and the powder room down- 
stairs are grey and coral. 

If one understands the interrela- 
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tionship of color and the materials 
of building, one sees this color 
scheme as achieving unity with the 
structure and the landscape. The 
hills and mountains contrast with 
the greens of the planting in the 


patios: the leisurely rolling hills are | 


somewhat tawny. Nature has 
provided a lush color palette; it is 
instead a somewhat arid desert scene 
drenched in sunshine. The greenish- 
grey eucalyptus and desert shrubs 
provided the inspiration for this 
background and the tones cling 
closely to the earth, landscape and 
structural tones. The exterior is red- 
wood, greyed and weathered; that 


color is carried inside on the beams | 
The colors | 


to make a close harmony. 


not | 


throughout the house fuse the in- | 
door and outdoor areas and empha- | 


size the structural sources of color 
derived from-the redwood and cinder 
block. 


EVALUATIONS IN WORDS OF STUDENTS 

The following are typical state- 
ments made by the students’ eval- 
uating and experience. “Color is far 
more exciting, more imaginative, 
more beautiful than one could dream 
it could be. The house is alive with 
color and charm despite its subdued 
quality. It has a subtle kind of 
beauty.” Another remarked, “One 
of my favorite features of the house 
is the use of materials. I like the 
idea that natural colors were left 
instead of painting or staining them 
to look like something else.” 

The students liked the compara- 
tive shopping of stores to learn price 
ranges. One commented, “To me 


furniture was always something for | 
other people to consider buying, so | 


I learned much by evaluating furni- | 


ture as to style, workmanship, de- 
sign, and price.’ Another noted, 
“We had a chance to see the prog: | 
ress that has been made in design | 
and to judge functional and desoes: | 
tive quality of merchandise.” 

Several students pointed to the 
practical aspects of the course. 
said: “The entire experience of 
working on the home management 
house was beneficial, for it was an 
opportunity for me to put into use 
and operation the things which I 
had learned in this class and other 
home economics courses. The project 
was of further practical value in 
providing me with an actual situa- 
tion such as I may encounter in fu- 
ture years.” While another wrote, 
“UCLA’s home management house 
has taken a lead in its functional 
plan which many home management 
houses lack. Girls living there will 
enjoy an atmosphere of a functional, 
contemporary house.” 
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Alert Home Economics teachers know how 
important to students is a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of modern deep frying. 
Close control of cooking compound tem- 
perature, fast heat recovery, formation of 
the flavor-tight, vitamin-tight envelope 
around the cooking food—these principles 
are important to a student, and simple to 
teach with a Dulane Fryryte. It makes classes 
more interesting to follow, more rewarding 
to teach. 


Model F-5 


Up to 6 pint Cap . $36.95 


Model F-4: 
4 pint Cap., $29.95 


Now! MAKE REAL DRIP COFFEE! 


Lofft 


<ho fom 
COFFEE MAKER 


THE FIRST AND 
AUTOMATIC DRIP 





no bitterness. No 
steaming, perco- 
lating, agitating. 
208° water drips 


ket to a pre-heated 
server. Perfect 
coffee every time. 


Cap., 4to 10 cups, $39.95 


Dane ne 


RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 
SEE DISCOUNT COUPON ON PAGE 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


O you know the tricks to making 
attractive gathers? There are two 
types, of course. First, the kind that 
we all know as gathers; secon, the type 
that is accurately called gauged gathers 
and look like very fine cartridge pleats. 


© 
For simple gathers, the gathering 
thread may be put in by hand or 
by machine. In a previous column, 
we described how grandmother put 
in one row of fine hand-run stitches 
on the seam line and then used her 
needle to stroke the gathered fabric 
so that the fullness lay evenly and 
at right angles to the seam line. 


Today, we usually put in two or three 
lines of hand-run threads, one close to 
the seam line and one inside it where 
it shows after the seam is finished. 
When a third is used, it is placed on 
the seam allowance. The threads are 
drawn up at the same time and in equal 
amounts so that the gathers lie evenly 
and at right angles to the seam line. 
The visible thread may be pulled out if 
desired. 
* 


Gauged gathers are made so that 
each stitch of the second and third 
rows of the gathering thread lies 
directly in line with the stitches of 
the first row. When the threads 
are drawn up, the fabric puffs at 
ach stitch, first to the right side 
and then to the wrong side. If the 
stitches are fairly long the effect 
of pleats is more obvious. The 
French use this method in fine lin- 
gerie and a good laundress will iron 
the gathers as if they were tiny 
pleats—a beautiful effect. 


The machine may be used for gathers. 
Some like a long stitch and,‘or a loose 
upper tension. We prefer a fine stitch 
and as tight a tension as possible, only 
loose enough to permit the bobbin 
thread to be drawn up. Sewing silk, 
nylon or Dacron threads are strong and 
slippery so that one of these may be 
used on the bobbin even though it is 
not the type of thread suitable for the 
fabric in use. 
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Getting Along With Others 
(Continued from page 17) 


“What can I talk about to the 
mothers ?” 

Show film strip such as Table 
Talk* to help answer some of the 
above questions. 

After the class entertains at a 
planned party they meet to evalu- 
ate it for such points as: 

a. Did guests seem to feel comfort- 
able? 

b. Was the centerpiece the right 
color, and size? 

c. Did everyone talk to the mothers, 
and few girls gather in groups by 
themselves ? 

d. Were the mothers introduced cor- 
rectly to the teachers? How should 
they have been introduced to the 
principal who is a man? 

e. Did the hostesses see-that the “re- 
fills” were made efficiently ? 

The class then discusses how they 
would improve the party when given 
another time. 


B. Making and Keeping Friends 

Class members. observe — school 
mates, class leaders, and persons 
whom they like. They describe in 
class the personality traits they like 
in these persons. The secretary 
makes a list of desirable characteris- 
tics in friends and the class discusses 
situations in which they can prac- 
tice these traits. 

The teacher puts the following 
statement on the board: “In order 
to have a friend one must be one. 
You can’t expect to take everything 
and give nothing.” The class dis- 
cusses what they think this means. 

The class divides into committees 
according to interests and problems 
that have been raised. Some typical 
problems will be: 

a. How can I help a new girl in the 
community from another city or 
country ? 

b. Why can’t I keep friends? 

c. Why are Jill and Jack such good 
leaders? 

d. What shall I do when my friends 
are too free with my property with- 
out my knowledge? 

e. I am too tall. What can I do? 
f. Should girls stay in one crowd? 

The teacher can help committees 
find sources of information for meet- 
ing their problems. These may in- 
clude reference reading and dis- 
cussion with sympathetic persons. 
Committees report their suggested 
solutions to the whole group and 
various group members add their 
ideas. 

Using a problem such as “What 


* Available from McGraw-Hill Text-Films. 330 
West 42nd street, New York 18, New York. 


shall I do when my friends are too 
free with my property ?”, class mem- 
bers can do some role-playing to 
show how people handle such situa- 
tions. The class then discusses what 
they think of these methods and sug- 
gests others. 


PROBLEM |l— 
Enjoying My Own Family 

Girls consider questions in box re- 
lating to this problem. Some exam- 
ples of problems raised are: 

a. How can I get my parents to agree 
on the friends I like? 

b. How late should a junior high gir] 
stay out at night? 

c. Am I too young to date boys? My 
father says I am! 

d. Mother says my clothes are too 
old and I can’t wear lipstick! 

e. My small sister is always black- 
mailing me. What can I do? 

In groups of two, girls choose a 
question to discuss for five minutes, 
then present their views to the class. 
Two class members volunteer to de- 
scribe a situation in which a girl en- 
joys her family. The class discusses 
reasons for this enjoyment such as: 
a. Everyone knows what they are 
supposed to do and does it. 

b. Parents always act friendly. 
c. There are frequent surprises. 

The class then discusses what the 
girl in the family can do toward 
helping herself and others enjoy 
their families as: 

a. Act friendly with your parents 
even though you don’t agree with 
them. 

b. Plan a surprise dish for supper. 
c. Help with food preservation— 
canning or freezing. 

d. Plan a game which the whole 
family can enjoy. 

Each pupil plans for some sort of 
family good times and tries to car- 
ry it out at home. This could be a 
picnic, an hour of games, a build- 
ing project for whole family such as 
doll house for a younger sister, a 
special dinner like a birthday, or 
many others. 


PROBLEM IlI— 
Being a Good Community Friend 


The girls plan, make appointments 
and visit city officials, policeman, 
post office clerk, social worker, 
parents, clergyman, teachers, and 
principal to discuss the topic “How 
an junior high school girls be good 
community friends.” 

Groups report to class the results 
of their interviews. For example, 
the postman tells what to do if they 
find a letter and a city official tells 
them how to get parents and neigh- 
bors to vote. 
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From the reports the class sets up 
some standards for junior high 
school community friends: These in- 
clude: 

a. Have respect for city laws. 

b. Be considerate of public prop- 
erty. 

c. Support important pieces of work 
such as a polio drive. 

d. Be interested in and considerate 
of neighbors. 

Class members watch for in- 
stances of good and poor community 
housekeeping as: 

Good—Saving papers in car un- 
til you find a proper place to discard 
them instead of throwing them out 
as you ride. 

Poor—Throwing banana peels on 
bridge at railroad station. 

Class plans and carries through an 
expression of friendship for some 
group such as: 

a. Red Cross. 

b. Home for the aged. 
c. A hospital. 

d. Crippled children. 

Group suggests a friendship proj- 
ect as: 

a. May Day baskets. 

b. Christmas boxes. 

c. Helping Mrs. Santa with toys. 

d. Giving program for a shut-in. ° 
e. Making scrapbooks and Valentines 
for sick children. 

f. Making tray souvenirs. 

When the class discusses the sat- 
isfactions gained from carrying out 
these projects they will probably list 
“Felt you were doing something 
worth while.” ‘‘They did not treat us 
as children.” 

Finally, from experience and ac- 
tivities the group has undertaken, 
each member checks herself on how 
grown up she is: 


How Grown Up Are You? 


| Am Growing Up 

1. I can make up my own mind. 
2. I face my problems squarely. 

3. I make the best of situations I 
can’t change. 

4. I like to work with others. 
5. I like to meet new people. 
6. I think of other people. 
7. I take the blame for my 
takes. 

8. I plan what I want and work to- 
ward it unless I don’t want it any- 
more. 

9. I can wait for fun until I do my 
homework or help my mother. 

10. I understand I can’t do every- 
thing well. 


| Am Still a Child 

1. I always ask someone to help me 
make up my mind. 

2. I do not meet my problems square- 
ly. I blame others for them. 


mis- 
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3. 1 fuss and stew instead of trying | 


to do something about it. 


4. I find it hard to work well with | 


others. 

5. I think of myself first all the 
time. 

6. I am self conscious when I meet 
new people. 


7. I blame others for my mistakes. | 
8. I day dream a lot instead of doing | 


my work. 
9. I like only to do the things that 
are fun. 


10. I get upset when I can’t do some- | 


thing well. 

Each class member selects one 
childish way of acting and plans 
ways for becoming more grown-up 
by practicing a more grown-up way 
of acting. 


Basic Understandings Developed 

from Unit 

a. To make friends and keep friends 
you have to be a friend. 


b. To improve your friendship traits | 
takes more than just wishing you | 


could. You must practice what you 


want to be. 


c. You get along with others better | 
if you act your age instead of being | 


childish. 
d. In entertaining friends the im- 


portant thing is to make them feel | 


comfortable. 
e. Families are enjoyed more where 
girls find things to do that help. 


f. Families that play together stay | 


together. 
g. There are many ways seventh and 


eighth graders can be good friends | 


of the community. 
This unit only tries to show some 


problems and experiences appropri- | 


ate to one community. Each teacher 


will have to translate the unit into 
appropriate activities for her situa- | 


tion. However, the suggestion for 
getting along with others is basic 
for all communities. 





Boys Like Home Economics 
(Continued from page 16) 


appreciation of the role played by 
mother and by wife? One of the 
class wrote on his test paper: “The 
study of home economics makes us 
understand better the work of the 
woman in the home and therefore 
makes us more sympathetic.” This 
statement plus many others from 
the class indicated that these young 
men chose the course for reasons 
other than a “lark’’ or thac the class 
might be an easy one. 

Yes, if you ask our boys if it’s 
“sissy” to be enrolled in homemak- 
ing courses, the answer is an em- 
phatie “No.” 





“EAT RIGHT 
EAT LIGHT™ 


BREAKFAST 


Maltex Cereal is the perfect answer 
to the “I don’t like heavy break- 
fasts” group of skimpy breakfast 
eaters. Maltex is so right, nutri- 
tionally . . . so wholesome, nourish- 
ing, and sustaining — provides so 
many important minerals and vita- 
mins. And yet it is light, too, 
leaves no “over-fed” feeling. Mal- 
tex is quickly and easily assimilated 
and digested. And delicious! Its 
Toasted-W heat-and-Malted Barley 


goodness is irresistible! 

pee _ FREE 

2=®| TEACHING 
AIDS 


\yyeh ht 

\\ TN} 
Helpful teaching aids, posters, charts, 
booklets are described in our catalog. 
All are free. All have strong child ap- 
peal. They’ll help you in building good 
eating habits. Write for catalog today. 
















Favorite recipes made with Maltex — 
popular with young and old. Be sure to 
get your copy of this helpful folder. 
Free on request. 


MALTEX COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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School Clothes Are Important 
(Continued from page 19) 


ting away his own clothing offers 
the youngster opportunity to devel- 
op a feeling of importance and in- 
dependence. Many six-year-olds need 
to be encouraged to dress them- 
selves. Clothes which have few and 
simple fasteners within easy reach, 
long openings and plackets in the 
front or at least on the sides, and 
distinct differences between front 
and back so that there is no con- 
fusion, will aid the child in learning 
to dress himself. It is difficult for 
a six-year-old to tie firm bows and 
sashes and shoe laces. 


Making Clothes Safe 


Clothes should be made so that 
they will stay in place when they 
are put on. A child is hindered by 
straps which constantly slide off the 
shoulders, by panties which keep 
falling down, or by fasteners which 
do not stay closed. Trimmings which 
are easily caught such as folded cuffs 
and pocket flaps should be stitched 
down as facings, or omitted. 

The safety factor is an important 
one in the selection of children’s 
clothes. One little girl was in the 
hospital for many months after last 
Halloween because she wore an in- 
flammable plastic raincoat when she 
carried her Jack-o-lantern with its 
burning candle. Bright and light 
colors such as red and yellow are 
good for playsuits and wraps_ be- 
cause motorists can more readily see 
the children who wear them. 

Protection against the elements is 
another consideration in clothing se- 
lection. This, of course, varies with 
the climate and the activities of 
the child. A youngster who must 
travel to school by bus has different 
clothing needs from the one who 
walks two blocks to school. Some- 
times there is a conflict between 
what is needed for protection of 
health and what is fashionable. For 
example, a six-year-old may refuse 
to wear leggings. Again, the wise 
parent’s understanding, and patience 
are essential. 


Selecting Clothes 

Children can learn to help select 
their own clothing. Naturally, the 
mother must do much of the shop- 
ping and narrow the selection to 
three or four garments, any one of 
which would serve the purpose and 
fit into the budget. But the final 
choice can be made by the child who 
is to wear the garment. Each pur- 
chase can become a learning experi- 
ence. 

When children start to school 
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they need some new garments suit- 
able for their new activities. Good 
wardrobes which meet individual 
needs take thoughtful planning. 
Parents and children together must 
decide what is really needed. 

All of these garments need not 
be purchased at one time, of course, 
or even within the same year. A 
child’s wardrobe must be planned as 
part of the clothing needs of the 
whole family. 

Buying shoes is one of the most 
important tasks of providing clothes 
for the school child. Shoes should 
always be tried on the child. A re- 
liable dealer, a trained fitter, and 
careful parents are important. Be- 
cause of the lifelong importance of 
good-fitting shoes, it is rarely wise to 
hand down shoes which have been 
outgrown by an older child. 

Unless money for clothing is un- 
limited, the family should select as 
few garments as possible because 
the school-age child grows so rap- 
idly. All of the garments should 
harmonize so that different combina- 
tions of the same clothes will give 
variety. 


Caring for Clothes 

If a child has had a part in se- 
lecting his clothes and is proud of 
them, he will want to care for them 
so that they will last. If he does 
not like them, he may “encourage” 
them to wear out quickly. The 
mother will see that those selected 
are easy to wash and iron and that 
they are well constructed and rein- 
forced so they will not have to 
be repaired constantly. But the 
child can be taught to take an in- 
terest in caring for his clothes, 
especially if older members of the 
family set good examples. It will 
help if the child has a convenient 
place to hang his clothes and a laun- 
dry bag of his own. Youngsters 
can learn to wash out their socks 
and shine their shoes. 

A child’s clothes are important 
to his parents who pay the bill and 
do the major work of selecting and 
caring for them. But they are equ- 
ally important to the child himself, 
because if the clothes are comfort- 
able, becoming, suitable for his ac- 
tivities, and similar to the ones worn 
by classmates, they will give that 
much needed feeling of confidence 
and ease. 





Make a Della Robbia Wreath 
(Continued from page 18) 


You can use a regular wreath form 
from the florist; you can make your 
own from moss, excelsior, or some 
such material covered with paper and 
held together with wire; or you can 
use a form cut from plastic foam. 
For the wreath illustrated, we used 
plastic foam cut in strips and fast- 
ened to the bulletin board with cel- 
lophane tape. Foam has many ad- 
vantages despite the fact that 
greater initial expense is involved. 
It can be reused and is light in 
weight, so hanging the wreath is 
less of a problem. Also it is easy 
to fasten decorations to it. 


Arrange Items 


The second step is to apply a 
background of green. Pine, balsam, 
spruce, fir, or any evergreen is suit- 
able. We found that when the ends 
of the stems were sharpened they 
could be stuck into the form. Laurel 
or rhododendron, if it is available 
in your area, is a nice addition to 
the background. If the dried blos- 
som-ends from the previous season 
are still on the laurel or rhododen- 
dron branch leave them for they add 
interest. 

Now you are ready to arrange the 
many things you have gathered. The 
stems of teasles, milkweed, and rose 
pods can be sharpened and stuck 
into the form. We impaled the 
gourds on sharp-pointed sticks. The 
crabapple stems were wired to sharp- 
ened sticks. Cranberries were strung 
in clusters, blue wire-vine berries 
were sprayed with artificial snow 
to give a glistening effect and cover 
up the slight withering. Sprays 
of red berries from the Japanese 
barberry were “pinned” on with 
hairpins. 


Collect Now! 


Because we wanted our wreath 
to be strictly from the gardens and 
roadside of our state, we did not 
use kumquats, lemons, and _ such 
things which could have been pur- 
chased to add color. Here, too, 
your purpose will influence your 
decision as to what is appropriate 
to include. 

Every section of the country can 
make such wreaths typical of its 
area. They are colorful, inexpen- 
sive, and a splendid way to help pu- 
pils appreciate the many things of 
interest which surround them. But 
if these wreaths are to be truly rep- 
resentative of your area you must 
begin now. Remember! Even in 
October there are just a few “col- 
lecting” days until Christmas. 
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Better Egg Foam Products 
(Continued from page 36) 


less chance for 
the 


center. There is 
shrinkage and collapse after 
souffle is taken from the oven. 

Follow these general rules for 
simplified egg foam cookery: 

1. If a recipe calls for sugar and 
egg whites, beat the egg whites with 
at least part of the sugar. 

2. When making a souffle, add the 
sauce to beaten egg whites and 
sugar for quick mixing and _ sta- 
bility. 

3. Turn the beater slowly and 
gently, rather than folding, for 
quick and thorough blending of 
sauce and beaten egg whites. 

4. Let one beating do the job 
when making boiled frosting or di- 
vinity fudge. Pour the hot sirup 
into the unbeaten egg whites, and 
start beating with the addition of 
the sirup. 

5. Bake souffles at 375°F. in a pan 
of hot water with the water level 
as high as the souffle. 

6. Bake angel food cakes at 425°F. 

7. Bake pie meringues at 400°F. 
from three to five minutes. 


Angel Cake 


14% cups egg whites 
144 cups sugar 
144 teaspoons cream of tartar 
4 teaspoon salt 
1 cup sifted cake flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y, teaspoon almond flavoring 


1. Use fresh eggs and have at room 
temperature. 

2. Sift flour with 1/6 of the sugar 
(about ™% cup). 

3. Add cream of tartar and salt to 
egg whites. Beat at high speed on 
electric mixer until stiff and fine but 
moist. Be sure that egg white foam 
is fine to very edge of bowl. 

4. Using low speed, add sugar about 
1 tablespoon at a time by sprinkling 
over the egg whites. Each time mix 
only until sugar is no longer visible. 
The mixture should be stiff and shiny. 

5. Add flavorings. Mix at low speed. 

6. Using low speed, add the flour 1 
tablespoon at a time by sprinkling over 
the egg and sugar mixture. Mix each 
time only until dry flour is no longer 
visible. Avoid mixing too much. 
Scrape down sides of bowl. Be sure 
all ingredients are well blended. 

7. Turn into ungreased tube pan. 
Run knife back and forth through cake 
batter to release large air bubbles. 
Smooth top. 

8. Place cake on lowest rack in oven. 
Bake at 425° F. until the top is a 
medium brown (about 15 to 20 min- 
utes). Turn off heat and continue 
baking until done. This takes about 
an additional 10 minutes. The cake is 
done when an inserted cake tester 
comes out clean. 

9. Invert pan and let hang until cool. 
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10. Store in pan and cover with wax | 


paper. 
Chocolate Souffle 


2 tablespoons flour 

1/3 cup sugar 
pinch of salt 

2/3 cup milk 

2 egg yolks unbeaten 

1 tablespoon butter 
ounce (1 square) chocolate 
1/2 teaspoon vanilla 
2 egg whites 


— 


1. Mix flour, % cup sugar minus 2 
tablespoons and salt together in a 
saucepan or upper part of double boiler; 





add enough milk (about 2 to 3 table- | 


Booklets, Bulletins... 


spoons) to make a smooth paste. 

2. Add unbeaten egg yolks; stir until 
smooth. 

8. Add remaining milk, whole square 
of chocolate and butter. 

4. Cook while stirring over direct 
heat or in top of double boiler until 
thick; add vanilla. 


5. Beat egg whites until foamy, add | 


the 2 tablespoons of sugar and continue 
beating until stiff and shiny. 

6. Add chocolate mixture to the 
beaten egg whites and combine by 
gently turning a rotary beater. 

7. Pour into a baking dish buttered 
on the bottom and set the dish in a pan 
of hot water. Have water in the pan as 
high as the souffle in the dish. 

8. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 
on lowest rack about 40 minutes or 
until the center is firm to the touch or 
until an inserted knife comes out clean. 

9. Serve immediately with hard 
sauce or whipped cream. 





Lunch Room Catering 
(Continued from page 37) 


labor are added, and the cost is fig- 
ured. For small parties a flat ten 
per cent is included in the bill. 
Larger parties carry a higher mark- 
up. Luncheons and dinners are 
served at a prearranged price with 
a minimum number guaranteed by 
the person or committee in charge. 
The amount of income received is 
not great in any one month, but in 
the last year about $2,300 was taken 
in. 

“Does it really pay?” That is a 
question often asked. I think it 
does. The profit resulting from this 
business, although small, is increas- 


ing as our business grows. As rou- | 


tines are established the work prog- 


resses more rapidly and smoothly. | 


The women who prepare and serve 
the food are justifiably proud of 
their accomplishments. I believe 
that a service of this kind builds 
good will, calls attention to the main 
function of the lunch room, and cre- 
ates a pleasant and more hospitable 
atmosphere for the entire school and 
all the organizations that use a com- 
munity school. 








Exciting, New Food Charts, 
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FREE 


AIDS 


...to help you relate food classes 
to family living! These authori- 
tative materials are prepared by 
specialists in education and nu- 
trition, on tested classroom prin- 
ciples. One is designed to help 
you help students plan nourishing 
appetizing meals on a limited 
budget. Another booklet presents 
nutrition facts in easy-to-read, 
easy-to-use form. All are free— 
the colorful charts, family and 
quantity recipes, leaflets, and 
bulletins, 


EN 
dll 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 


Send today for full details on each 
of the 30 teaching aids. You will 
find the catalog helpful in plan- 
ning your program on foods in 
family life. 


TEACHING AIDS—FREE! 


Wheat Flour Institute 

Dept. PHE-10, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send me the latest 
TEACHING MATERIALS CATALOG, so I may 
order exactly what I need for my classes. I am a 
home economics teacher in: (Please check) 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY AND ZONE STATE 
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EARN 


~ ASH 
FOR CLASS 
ACTIVITIES 


SELL EXCLUSIVE 


Sunshine 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Nationally Famous 2! Card 
Christmas Assortment with 
6 nnn LINED 
It's easy to earn money veg all class activi- 
ties this quick, easy, friendly and dignified 


way. Complete line of Christmas Assort- 
ments, Stationery, Gift Wraps, etc. 


BIG CASH PRIZE SALES CONTEST 


Write for complete details . . . all SUN- 


SHINE Sales people are eligible. 
| SEND FOR SAMPLES ON APPROVAL 
NOW OR USE COUPON IN 
SERVICE SECTION 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 


TT@PH- 1 Raa Ee 




















of luscious flavor! 


Pass along this trustworthy tip... 
frozen meats stay fresher, juicier, tastier 
in KVP Freezer Paper. Prevents mot- 
tling, freezerburn. Recommend KVP, 
the kind used by commercial lockers! 


FREEZER PAPER 














| F. Wool 


Devices for Teaching Weaves 
(Continued from page 21) 


3. Examine as many wool coats 
and coat fabrics as possible. What 
are the names of the fabrics which 
are twill weave? For those that are 
not? What are the names for those 
which are napped so much the weave 
is obscured ? 


E. Values of twill weave. 

1. Pattern — the diagonal and its 
variations, e.g. herringbone. 

2. Napping—gives extra softness 
and warmth. 

3. Closeness of weave—gives firm- 
ness for cutting, sewing, and drap- 
ing. Warmth. Durability. Weight. 

4. Place a “W” for plain weave 
and a “T” for twill weave beside 
each item named below to indicate 
which weave is commonly used. 
Check with merchandise as _ con- 
venient. Give reason for each weave 
selected. 


aprons army uniforms 
baby clothes blankets 

dish towels glass towels 
nurse’s uniforms overalls 

outing flannel overcoats 


sign cloth 

slip covers sheer blouses 

shirts summer suits 
pocketing for men’s trousers 


rag rugs 


5. Wool flannel and outing flannel 
are made in both twill and plain 
weave. From a catalogue or in a 
store, compare prices of yardage of 
both fabrics and of garments in the 
case of wool flannel. 


sharkskin is a_ patterned 
2x2 twill currently used in a wide 


| price range in suits and coats. It 


| “Normal” 


shows yarns of color alternating 
with whites in warp and filling. This 
usually forms a step-like diagonal 
slanting to the left. (Figure 4) Be- 
cause of the color alternation this is 
a very practical material. 

1. Display garments and fabrics 
using this pattern. 

2. Fringe warp and filling yarns 
on a sample to show construction. 
Let the last filling yarn slant to 
show the 2x2 twill. 


G. Steep twill shows a diagonal of 


at least 63 degrees in contrast to | 
angle of ordinary | 
twill | 


the 45 
twill. 


degree 


(Figure 6.) <A_ steep 


uses about twice as many warp as | 


filling yarns to the square inch. 
twill is a “square” weave. 
Most steep twills show a warp face. 

1. Fringe a warp and a filling 
edge of gabardine. Compare the 


closeness of the warp and _ filling 
yarns. Repeat with serge or twill 
flannel. ‘ 

2. Trace the lines of Figure 5 on 
a square of thin paper. Fold first 
on one diagonal, then on the other 
and lay each on “normal” and steep 
twill fabrics. One should match in 
each case as indicated. 

3. For display slit each strip of 
a paper mat to make twice as many 
warps. Weave as in Figure 3—or 
better yet in a 3x1 warp face twill 
as a 2x2 is never used in this con- 
struction which is not a _ square 
weave. A steep twill results. 

4. Compare the probable firmness 
and serviceability of any gabardine 
with that of a fabric of normal twill 
used for a similar purpose. 

5. Try to find an_ illustration 
showing gabardine fabric or gar- 
ment in which the steep twill is evi- 
dent. 
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Editor’s Note: Next month devices 
for teaching satin, pile and gauze 
weaves will be printed. 








How to Make Attractive 
BOOK PROTECTORS 


Keep schoolbooks clean, neat, attractive, 
salable with Blenback Oil Cloth. Covers 
are easy and inexpensive to make. Blen- 


back available everywhere. Teachers: 
Here’s an excellent H. E. project. We'll 
supply free how-to-make instruction 
sheets. Write Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Corporation, Dept. PHE-102, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


all yours 


for the 


clipping 





In this section each month 
youll tind new teaching 
material prepared 

especially tor your needs... 


just clip and mail 
these coupons in the 
enclosed envelope to: 


Practical Home 
Economics 


351 4th Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


More on the following pages > 
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CALORIE SAVING RECIPES. 


FRE 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North Chicago, Illinois 


32-page Sucary!l® recipe booklet, ‘Calorie 

Please send me, Saving Recipes for Foods Sweetened 

without charge: Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many- ). 


Samples of New Non-caloric Swe 







Or for sma | | C h 2 rge : [J two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets. 


School or Organization............ 
Address creak 
City, Zone & State... Pi eh enews 

61 Oct. 52 PHE 


Dulane, Ine. 
Fryryte The Original Automatic Electric DEEP FRYER 
Coffyryte The ONLY Automatic Electric DRIP Coffee Maker 


40% DISCOUNT 





Dulane Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, Ill. 











Please send me prepaid, following items at discount price. 

ae Model F-5 FRYRYTES (retail price $36.95) @ $22.17 each 

teen Model F-4 FRYRYTES (retail price $29.95) @ $17.97 each 

harem a F Model F-3 FRYRYTES (retail price $64.95) @ $38.97 each 

b eta Model C-1 COFFYRYTES (retail price $39.95) @ $23.97 

ee Copies: Six Marks of a Good Cook (retail price 25c) @ 10c¢ each 


I enclose my check WOM 55505 a6 vise 's'v este eb oh keane eo Pade 

(or money order) CNIS 65 cons a's cams ok dak le pit is eke ss as 

1M Digest. is ccs POND. ods le oes Se Ou Ca, Pa ee ee 
OM rea eas oles Zone...... State..... 


62 Oct. 52 PHE 





G7) HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Dept. No. PHE 10-2 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me filmstrips I have checked on free loan for one week. Reserve 

at least one month in advance. 
Filmstrips you want 


(] Budgeting for Better Living. How one family 
developed a successful budget. 10 minutes (black 
and white) 

[] What Is Your Shopping Score? Helpful 
analysis of money-saving shopping techniques. 
10 minutes. (black and white) 

(] Dressing Well Is a Game. How to dress the 
whole family on a budget. 18 minutes. (black 
and white) 

[] How to Stretch Your Food Dollars. Budget- 
wise ideas for planning, buying and preparing 
food. 27 minutes. (color) 





Date you want them 


Name es ° Jd sued cevaved <0 eee 
Address cates 
City a yh ? Kacey Als kee TT ere ree 
School or Organization Seccbeeyuns 
42 Oct. 52 PHE 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 


Parchment, Mich. 

Please send: (] a. Work samples of Pie Tape, KVP Dusting Papers, Cookery 
Parchment and Kalacloths. [] b. Data on Waxed, Shelf, Freezer and other 
household papers. 

Name ; nbaeniee eer rer Terre tee ere Title 


School or Organization... 
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These teaching aids 


give that extra | touch 














to your home economics classes— 


gE all yours 


for the 


clipping 





keep you up- 
to-date—provide timely, 
colorful material that 


appeals to students | 


Send your coupons today! 
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Consumer Education Department 


—, NSOR’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 














Please send (no. of) copies of your new, free 16- 
page booklet, Modern Methods of Floor Care, to: 


ee ee EO PRETO EC OO OEE Ee re ee 
ee NS eee Te er es ee Eee ee ee Oe ; 
eee Ie ee es Laide Sadia ws we eka seeawas< ) Sears 

Ss Ay ae Pause rs ss SURE CEN sl ots Serer Postal sone........State....... 


Write to: Home Economics Dept., Maltex Company, Burlington, Vt. 


Please send: New Catalog of 14 Teaching Aids—Posters, Charts, Recipe Folder, 
Diet Records, etc—from which I may order, in the quantity needed, items use. 
ful to me. (This offer good only east of Chicago and north of Washing 
ton, D. C.) 


RMN tesa os 8 are conde a nse S's s oa KURO Tithe oss ieee 
NIE. 43 one os UEFA; Oise i sss Re is ss oes College....:. Others 
PN boos a seo Sis as wosigie W vis wore 03 4'0d') 808 bon atee ea es Ce eS De 
ROR sr Oe isin eV Dede oh cc vee Oe eee eee BUNTE a Oe a wee oe 
No. of H. E. Students Taught—Girls .... Boys .... Grade(s) .... 


34 Oct. 52 PHE 
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NEW! COLORFUL 6-PAGE BOOKLET 


Home Economics Division 
National Canners Association 
1133 - 20th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send up-to-the-minute Canned Foods Teaching Aids for ...........+: 
students. 


RRs oo hs soho 30 iss sis aso.so = oa oe ce sees eee OR so Tk tee eee 
PEMD vito voip Sie BAtis.c 3 wis salaaneg 92-8. $3 1 8.52 College 0 
EO aes rm, ee hee een YEE EET OL) ar ce 
RUN Visine ass pas oe ss sd seed seins ENS it ls ante Gee. . ae 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1437 W. Morris Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send: One Copy Fun-to-Make Gifts for Christmas Giving—Free. 


Holiday gift projects for all ages—everything from clothespin dolls to a bed 
jacket for Mother. Includes Rit’s famous recipe for tinting pearl necklaces, 
earrings, buttons. Single copies only! 


PURIDE Shire tlicans hans e ka te op ats sew a ed ARIE aie 0b; 0i50'5 Nyete eg s* 
i a SRE rcs 25 =, fo Ears College: oo .s. Others 
LE SES Sin See ee ee eR I ERROR COPE are: 
RUNS 5.5 bs diciee in eaviachp 2 wd pieiee'e esses ewes SE kc inet ns ece* 
No. of H. E. Students Taught—Girls...... Boys... 3 i. Grade(s).---« 
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All you have to do is 
M1. Read the coupons 








2. Fill in those you want 


M3. Mail inthe enclosed 


envelope to: 


Practical Home 
Economics 


351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Sunshine Art Studios 
Springfield 1, Mass. 


* Please send: Sample Kit on Approval. 
SO as Bias Soh oe rk awa Wade ks 5 iene eda Re Crk Sop cule elk een 


Tampax Incorporated 


Chrysler Building East PS-102-T 
New York 17, New York 


Please send the free material checked, — 
([] Tampax manual for teachers, “How Times 
Have Changed.” [[] Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
(1 Booklet for students “It’s Normal—lIt's 
Natural” with order card for additional free 


supply. 
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United Fruit Company 
Offers Teaching Kit 


A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA COOK BOOK 
with all recipe illustrations in four colors. A new educa- 
tional BANANA WALL CHART, also in full color. 
Both are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, free to all 
Home Economics teachers. United Fruit Company, Pier 
3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Practical Home Economics 

351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me .......... copies Teacher's Notebook described on page 56. 
Single copy, $1.00. 10 copies, or more, 75c each. 20 copies, or more, 50c each. 
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TEACHING AIDS — FREE! 
Wheat Flour Institute 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Without obligation, please mend me, the latest TEACHING MATERIALS 
CATALOG, so I may order exactly what I need for my classes. I am a home 
economics teacher in: (Please check) 


C] Jr. High () High School ([() College 














PRACTICAL’S TEACHER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


Ten chapters of basic information on the essen- 
tial foods 


Fruits—Vegetables—Grain Products—Sugars and 
Sweets—Meats—Fish and Shellfish—Eggs and 


Poultry—Fats—Beverages—Dairy Products 
Profusely Illustrated 
Thoroughly revised reprints of articles from the 
September 1950 to June 1951 issues. 

$1.00 for complete set 
10 or more 75e each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—$1.00 


A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 

















NO MORE LABORATORY “HEADACHES” 
finished standard 














Lf 
C NIGHTMARE 
SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 


The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only SIXTY lessons. 


SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 
tory: no books, no dictation, no delay. 

By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students: 

MASTER the ingredients, 

MASTER the proportions, 

MASTER the method of mixing, 

MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 
They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ- 
ence and comprehension. 


Each Student Should Have a Set of “Master Recipes” 
These SIXTY cards are only $1.00. The students should use them as a 

foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 

THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 

NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $10.00. 

ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 

A sturdy cardboard Recipe File Box may be ordered for 25¢ extra 
Complete set, $1.25 

A permanent metal Recipe File Box may be ordered for 50c extra 
Complete set, $1.50. 





on 4.x 6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 


Write for our complete catalog 


Order From 


Gillum Book Company 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 

















Here’s an Easy Sweater to Make 
7 | 


(Continued from page 45) 


NECK OPENING: 

Work across first 60 sts, size 12; 63 sts, size 14; 66 
sts, size 16, in pattern. Leave remaining sts to be 
worked later. 

Work over these sts only until piece measures 4” 
from first row of Neck opening. 

TO SHAPE SHOULDERS: 

Sl st across 15 sts, size 12; 12 sts, size 14, 13 sts, 
size 16, at armhole edges on next row, work across re- 
maining sts in pattern. 

Next Row—Work across in pattern to within last 15 
s] sts, size 12; 12 sl sts, size 14; 13 sl sts, size 16. 

Repeat last 2 rows 2 times, size 12; 3 times, size 14; 
2 times, size 16. 

SI st across 12 sts, size 16 only, at armhole edge. 

Work across remaining sts in pattern. 

Break off. 

Work opposite side of Back to correspond. 

I‘RONT: 

Work as for Back, omitting the neck opening, until 
piece measures from first row of Sleeve 5%4”, size 12; 
6”, size 14; 614” size 16. 

TO SHAPE NECK: 

Work across in pattern over 50 sts, size 12; 53 sts, 
size 14; 56 sts, size 16. 

Leave remaining sts to be worked later. 

Work 1 st less at neck edge on every row until there 
remain 45 sts, size 12; 48 sts, size 14; 51 sts, size 16. 

Work without decreasing until piece measures from 
first row of Sleeve, 714”, size 12; 7 size 14; 8”, 
size 16. 

Shape shoulder as for Back. 

Skip 20 sts on first row of Sleeve, attach yarn to next 
st and work to correspond with opposite side of Front, 
reversing and shaping. 

Sew up shoulder seams, leaving 15 sts at both sides 
of neck opening on Back of Neck. 

With right side of work facing and using knitting 
pins, pick up and knit around neck edge 120 sts, size 
12; 124 sts, size 14; 128 sts, size 16. 

Work in ribbing of K 2, P 2 for 1 
right side. 

Next Row—Work in ribbing, decreasing 1 st in every 
k-2 rib. Work K 2, P 1 ribbing on right side of work 
and P 2, K 1 ribbing on wrong side for 3 rows. 

Next Row (Wrong Side)—Inc 1 st in every k-1 rib. 

Work K 2, P 2 for 1”. 

Bind Off. 

Block pieces to measurements. Sew side and sleeve 
seams. Fold neckband to wrong side and hem edge to 
picked up sts around neck. With #3 steel hook, work 
1 row of sec around neck opening. 

Sew zipper into neck opening. 

With right side facing work 3 rows sc around sleeve 
edges. Fold bottom ribbing to wrong side and hem 
cast-on sts to top of ribbing. With blunt end needle 
and using elastic thread double, draw elastic through 
sts around waist 14” above ribbing, adjusting to fit 
Fasten ends. 


3,4 


49 


1/7,” 


4”, ending on 


snugly. 
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